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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Travels from India to England ; comprehend- 
ing a Visit lo the Burman Empire, and a 
Journey through Persia, Asia Miner, Fu- 
ropecan Turkey, &c. in the years 1825, 26. 
By James Epwarp Acrexanpber, Esq. 
4to. pp. 301. London, 1827. Parbury 
and Co. 

Ovr attention has been attracted to this vo- 

lume by the plain and unaffected manner in 

which its author details the particulars of a 

journey, made through some of the most in- 

teresting countries of the east. It neither 
contains, nor affects to contain, the results of 
deep research or extensive observation ; but 
simply offers us the information which a man 
of sense and cultivated intellect can hardly 
fail to gather in the course of his wanderings. 

Mr. Alexander was attached to the suite of 

Col. Kinnier, envoy extraordinary to the 

court of Tehran, and, owing to this circum- 

stance, and his acquaintance with the lan- 
guage of the, country, possessed considera- 
ble advantages above the generality of ca- 
sual visitants to this extensive empire. He 
has divided his work into two parts, the for- 
mer of which contains the account of his 
visit to the Burman empire; the latter, the 
particulars of his journey to Persia. Much 
has been already before the public respecting 
the Burmese, but our author has strung toge- 
ther several circumstances respecting their 
appearance and customs, derived from his 
personal observation, which are highly amus- 
ing. The.most important part, however, of 
the work, as the author himself considers it, is 
that relating to Persia; and the particulars 
with which he has presented us, though 
given ina very unostentatious manner, are 
interesting in several, points of view. As he 
has carefully abstained from filling out his 
book with the observations of preceding tra- 
vellers, we give him credit for having made 
somuch of his journey, without having had re- 
course to the common practice of book-mak- 

Ing tourists. For a short and rapid survey of 

the countries through which he passed, his 

publication is certainly deserving of consider- 
able praise ; and though it contains little, with 
the exception of the appendix, of political 
lntelligence, which, from his situation, we | 
think he might have obtained, we recommend 
ys volume to our readers as possessing both 
the interest and information of much more | 
bulky works. We take our first extract from | 
the author's description of Rangoon :— 
ai on eens of Rangoon, the princi- | 
all imaceia O 7 anemone ee Hey IS Not at | 
bee ees pa ° "y — buildings extend- | 
en adhe : wn ° the river resemble an- | 
mele Wd aching which is the stockade, 

Ol massive pieces of timber about 








fifteen feet high. In the background towers 
the great Shoé Dagoon, in the midst of its 
subordinate spires, which formed a splendid 
object, glittering in the evening sun. The 
river was full of transports, with about half.a 
dozen Lritish men of war. The small ca- 
noes of the natives glided about with the ra- 
pidity of the wind, so that the river presented 
a lively sight, strongly contrasting with the 
sombre dusky town. The Rangoon river is 
about half a mile broad. The Dalla, or west 
side, is a level plain, interspersed with clumps 
of trees and a few ruined pagodas. 

‘Ifaving shaken hands with a few old ac- 
quaintances, I took up my abode with my 
friend Major Llome, in a gilded temple sur- 
rounded with lofty pagodas. Their tinkling 
bells soothed and composed the mind, after 
the tumult of a crowded transport. The 
temple was surrounded by a breast-work, 
and defended by two long twelve-pounders. 
As it was situated on an eminence in the rear 
of the city, it commanded an extensive view 
of the country, which consisted of jungle, 
with plains and patches of water inter- 
spersed. 

‘The principal part of the city is situated 
Within the stockade, which extends a mile 
along the river; the streets are wide and at 
right angles. One or two houses only are 
built of brick and chunam, the chief of which 
is the custom-house. The dwellings of the 
common people are constructed of posts 
driven into the ground, at the distance of two 
or three feet from which is a bamboo grating, 
forming the floor. The roof consists of tne 
leaves of the palmyra, or long grass twisted 
round and sewed to slips of bamboo. The 
houses of the yahans or rhahans (priests,) are 
large buildings of teak, with substantial tiled 
roofs, (sometimes two or three to each house, 
one above another,) and the floors commonly 
eight or twelve feet froin the ground: many 
of the houses are carved. In these they re- 
side with the images of Gaudma, which are 
composed of marble or wood highly gilt, and 
seated on an ark, in which their sacred books 
are contained, The suburb of Tackally, in- 
habited by the lawer orders and cyprians, is 
more populous than the town itsetf. 

‘The inhabitants are stout and athletic : 
the men are about five feet eight inches in 
height, seldom taller, with straight muscular 
limbs ; the women are rather diminutive, but 
well formed in every respect except the nose, 
which is commonly flat. Both sexes are of a 


/ copper colour: they are lively and inquisi- 


tive; they smoke cigars constantly: almost 
all of them read and write; and having no 


prejudices, they are readily susceptible of im- | 
| provement and civilization. The women are 


not immured at home, like those of Hindoos- 


tan; they superintend the demestic economy, 
and weave their own and their husband s 
clothes: the latter are checks, of different 
patterns, resembling tartans. The men wear 
a single cloth tucked round the loins, and 
hanging down to the knee; the loose part ts 
thrown across the shoulders, strongly resem- 
bling the ancient mode of dress amongst the 
Scottish Highlanders. Both the men and 
the women wear the hair of the head long, 
but eradicate with pincers the hair from the 
other parts of the body: the men have nei- 
ther whiskers nor mustachios. The head- 
dress of the men is a handkerchief twisted 
round, entwined in the hair in front, and tired 
in a knot. Sandals are worn on the feet, 
consisting of a sole of leather fixed on the 
foot by two straps, which unite ut the great 
toe. The dress of the women buiely serves 
the purposes of decency ; it consists of a nar- 
row piece of cloth, worn over the breasts and 
tucked in at either side; in walking one leg 
is always exposed. Over the lower robe is 
worn a loose vest with sleeves, (commonly 
white,) which reaches to the upper part of the 
thigh. The hairofthe women 1s divided in 
front, and tied in a knot behind, in which 
flowers are entwined. Men and women at- 
tain the age of puberty before they marry. 
Those who can afford it burn their dead; 
but the poorer classes make a narrow hole in 
the ground, about three feet deep, and hav- 
ing tied up the corpse in a mat, thrust it in 
sideways, first carrying it three times round 
the hole or grave; they theu throw the earth 
Over it, trampling it down hard | observed 
Massive tombstones in several parts of the 
outskirts of the town, which had been placed 
over the ashes of the poonghees, or inferior 
priests. 

‘Males and females have holes in the 
lobes of both ears, in which they stick their 
c gars; they dye their teeth and the edges of 
their eye-lashes with antimony. ‘The greatest 
compliment that can be paid a Burman, is 
| to take the lighted cheroot from your mouth 
| and present it to him; he, immediately after 
placing it in his cheek, performs the shiko, 
or salaam, with both hands. They are very 
fond of drinking tea and brandy with Euro- 
| peans, and eat and drink with them without 
the least scruple. Whenthe men and wo- 
, men quarrel they fight it out; the men with 
their fists, and the ladies with their slippers : 
they despise the Hindoos for confining their 
contests to abuse, without coming to blows. 

‘They account it to be very injurious to 
the growth of animals to be deprived of the 
/tmaternal milk; wherefore they never milk 
heir kine, which consequently excel in size 
those of Llindoostan. The children are 
suckled for a couple of years; and I have 
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seen a child, after taking its fill from the 
nipple, smoke a cigar with great relish. 

‘The men are tattooed very closely, from 
the waist to below the knee, with different fi 
gures of animals, charms, &c.: I saw a wo- 
man with the white of one of her eyes tat- 
tooed. The process is performed with along 
steel needie, loaded at one end, and divided 
at the other to contain the liquor, which is 
either red or blue: it draws blood at every 
stroke. 

‘The sitting attitude is the most respect- 
ful: when an attendant presents any thing to 
his superior, he falls on his knees and hands 
it to him. 

“Pickled tea-leaves, the areca nut, and 
betel-leaf, are chewed; and the grades of 
rank are denoted by the betel-box being 
either of gold, or silver, or wood, as well as 
by the articles of furniture and dress. The 
Burmans are extremely curious in examining 
the texture of the clothes worn by Europeans : 
they approach in a respectful manner, and 
feel the dress allover. for an old red jacket, 
or a piece of broad cloth, a Burman would 
part with any thing, even his wife for a sea- 
son. Of their complaisant disposition in this 
respect, the European officers availed them- 
selves ; most of them having one, and some 
two Burman wives, who proved very faithful, 
and made excellent servants. They were 
purchased for fifty or sixty rupees: some of 
the ladies bore Anglo-Burman children. 

‘The disproportion of females to males in 
the population of the Burman empire, owing 
probably to the wars which have occurred 
there, has been the occasion of a custom 
amongst the Burmans of selling their wives 
and daughters, particularly the latter. 

‘Dr. Buchanan mentions a curious custom 
of the physicians in this country, which did 
not occur to my observation. Ile says, that 
the parents of a young woman, attacked by a 
dangerous illness, enter into a compact with 
a doctor, who undertakes to cure her under 
the following conditions: namely, if she 
lives, she becomes the property of the doctor; 
if she dies, he pays her value to the parents. 
He adds, that the number of fine young wo- 
men he saw in the house of a doctor at Mea- 
day made him think that the practice was 
very common. 

‘The Burmans are not of the penurious 
disposition of the Bengalees, but live as well 
as their means afford ; they foolishly expend 
considerable sums upon their spiral or trum- 
pet-shaped temples, where they bury images 
of silver. All the smaller temples about 
Rangoon (of which there are several thou- 
sand,) have been picked by the Europeans 
for the sake of the small silver Gaudmas, 
Few steps were taken to check this very cul- 
pable practice. 

*The Burmans are exceedingly fond of 
music and poetry. They have bands of mu- 
sic, consisting of circles of gongs, drums, and 
pieces of bamboo of different lengths fixed on 
strings, which being struck with a short stick, 
produce a sound resembling that of a piano ; 
the etlect on the water, on a moonlight night, 
is very fine. Their dancing consists of turn- 


ing round slowly on one spot, and gracefully 
moving the arms and hands in circles. 
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‘The food of the Burmans is principally 
rice, to which they add animal food when 
they can get it, though they are prohibited 
from slaughtering domesticated animals. 
Napee, prepared from putrid sprats and other 
fish, is a favourite sauce with their rice. They 
also use a soup made from the stem of the 
young plantain tree. 

‘The lower orders are extremely abusive : 
the common terms are “na lee,” ‘supak 
loo,” ** ni magyé loolah,”’ &c. which are too 
indelicate to admit of translation. When 
they challenge one another to fight, they 
strike their left arm at the elbow with the 
right hand, exclaiming, ** youk ya!” or, 
“here’s a proper man for you!” In their 
boat-races, they exclaim, ‘‘ youk ya lahy !” 
and “ yeyla wallahy !’’ which are all terms of 
defiance. 

‘During my sojourn in Ava I did not ob- 
serve a single individual pitted with small- 
pox, and very few deformed: blindness is 
prevalent. 

‘The arms of the soldiery are muskets, 
(without bayonets,) swords, and spears ; they 


' carry their powder in a horn, and sometimes 
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in a dried pumpkin, or a long cloth bag. 
The weapon they use best is the ginjal, or 


' swivel, which they fire with great precision. 


The dar, or sword, is used for building their 
houses, fighting, or preparing their food. The 
handle is of the same length as the blade; 
so that they can hold it with one or both 
hands, and strike a powerful blow with it. 
Those of the chiefs are cased in gold or silver, 
and covered with gems. Their spears are 
ornamented with horse-hair; they have also 
a kind of javelin, which is thrown from the 
back of an elephant, by means of a small 
crooked stick, in a manner similar to that 
practised by the natives in New South Wales. 
The Cassay horsemen are armed with match- 
locks, swords, spears, and shields. They 
ride galloways, about thirteen hands high, 
that move ina rapid amble; the legs of the 
riders are defended by a circular piece of lea- 
ther, which is commonly highly gilt. When 
the body-guard of the governor-general first 
encountered them, the Cassays were startled 
and terrified at the sight of Arab horses, four- 
teen and fifteen hands high. 

‘The main arm of his majesty of the 
Golden Feet is his marine establishment, 
consisting of war-boats: every rua, or vil- 
lage, on the banks of the river, is compelled 
to furnish a certain number. The common 
length of these boats (which in the native 
language are called tee-lee) is fifty or sixty 


| feet. They are rowed or paddled by thirty or | 
forty men, their weapons placed at their side; | 


they carry a'so a few soldiers, with a piece of 
> 


ordnance mounted on the prow, which 1s | 


made sharp, for the purpose of running down 
and staving smaller craft. Our man-of-war 
boats could never get near them: the steam- 
boat alone tired out the rowers, and when 
she came up with them they jumped over- 
board. 


‘The following instance of British intre- | 
pidity has never been publicly noticed ; it | 
may therefore not be improper to mention it | 


here. At the period when the whole Bur- 
man army, headed by the celebrated Maha 
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Bundoolah, surrounded our force at Rangoon, 
towards the end of the year 1824, the captain 
of a transport, lying near the mouth ef the 
river, left his vessel, in his cutter, manned 
with half a dozen Malay Lascars, in order 
to communicate with the agent for trans. 
ports at Rangoon. Ile had not proceeded 
far up the river, when six war-boats, filled 
with men, pushed off to attack him. He or- 
dered his men to pull for the nearest boat, 
and on coming alongside he jumped on 
board, followed by his Lascars. The Bur- 
mans were so confounded at his boldness, 
that they abandoned the boat and took to the 
water, leaving the glittering prize in the quiet 
possession of the gallant sailor. The other 
boats, on perceiving the fate of their compa- 
nion, judged it prudent to retire. 

‘Chiefs of a certain rank are entitled to 
gild their boats, and to bear a golden tee or 
umbrella. 

‘The boats for passage and those for the 
conveyance of merchandize are roofed in, 
with out-riggers, on which the crews sit, and 
pull or force them along with poles: they 
occasionally track them with a rope. When 
the wind is right aft, they hoist a sail of cloth 
between two poles: having no keel, they 
cannot beat to windward. The ledeegee, or 
steersman, sits or stands upon the elevated 
stern, which commands a view of the river, 
All the smaller canoes are made of single 
trees; first shaped, then hollowed out, and 
finally the sides extended by means of 
stretchers. In rowing, the crew keep time 
by calling out or singing, “ ye-ee, ee-ee !” 

‘The Burmans have no coined money: 
the circulating medium is bullion. A silver 
tickal, or dinga, is nearly the weight ofa 
Madras rupee; and before the war broke 
out, one hundred seers, or about two hundred 
pounds of rice could be purchased for a tickal: 
the price, however, at Rangoon, during my 
visit, was thirty. Every shop-keeper has a 
small box, containing scales to weigh the 
bullion given in payment for commodities : 
the weights are modelled after the figure of 
| griffins, cows, &c. The inferior currency is 
'lead, with which fish, vegetables, tobacco, 
&c. are purchased. 

‘ Whenever a Burman accumulates a con- 
siderable sum, he lays it out in building a 
brick and chunam pagoda, in which he places 
several figures of Gaudma, coated with silver, 
or smaller figures of gold, enclosed in a square 
box. 

‘The priests are shaven on the head, and 
wear a long loose yellow robe reaching to 
the knees: they never cook their own vic- 
tuals, but subsist upon alms. They ‘ssue 
every morning from their kiooms, or monas~ 
teries, and perambulate the streets with a 
black or blue wooden box in their hands, 
which is filled by the charitable with rice 
| and vegetables. Their employment consists 
‘chiefly in attending upon their god, keep- 
ing the idols clean, and reciting prayers 
and discourses on moral duties: they also 
teach the children to read and write. The 
vernacular character is circular in shape, and 
written with a style upon palmyra leaves. 
The most valued of the sacred books are 
composed of slips of ivory, and written im 
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the square, or Pali character. The priests, 
as well as the other inhabitants, keep a sort 
of scrap-book, or album, which consists of a 

iece of cloth, smeared with lamp -black 
(folded up into a small compass), in which 
they write with a pencil of steatites, songs, 
memoranda, or any thing curious; they also 
keep their accounts, and preserve sketches of 
remarkable objects in it. The name of the 
book in the vernacular tongne is, paruek. 
Besides the rhahans, poonghees, or priests, 
there are a few antiquated virgins, who shave 
their heads, and are employed in carrying 
water to the temples, and in other menial 
offices in the sacred buildings. 

‘A very considerable part of the popula- 
tion of Rangoon is composed of Chinese, or 
Fokis (as they term themselves), who are 
merchants, shop-keepers, artizans, and con- 
stitute the most industrious portion of the 
inhabitants of this town. 

‘The great praw, or pagoda, is the Shoé 
Dagoon, or golden temple ; it is situated 
two miles and a half in the rear of Rangoon. 
Leaving the town by one of the northern 
gates, a board fosse is crossed by a cause- 
way; the road then gradually ascends be- 
tween rows of smaller pagodas, till the emi- 
nence is reached, on which stands the Shoé 
Dagoon, occupying the highest of three plat- 
forms The building is octagonal at the base, 
and spiral at the top, and is said to be three 
hundred and thirty feet in height. It is 
highly gilt. On the top is a tee, or umbrella, 
of open iron work, surmounted by a vane, 
and a small globe of glass: bells are hung 
round the lower part of the tee. There are 
no apertures in the building, which is solid 
throughout. It has small niches around, 
which contained images of marble and wood ; 
but these have been removed to England, 
India, or elsewhere. It was truly melancholy 
to observe the ravages which had been com- 
mitted on the smaller pagodas surrounding 
the Shoé Dagoon: one alone, amongst thou- 
sands, was preserved from pillage by the ex- 
ertions of Dr. Campbell, of the Madras Artil- 
lery. 

‘On the southern side of the pagoda isa 
beautiful pavilion, gilt and picked out with 
crimson, containing an image of Gaudma of 
such gigantic dimensions, that an English 


officer placed his couch, where he reposed, | 


in its left hand! The pagoda and environs 
were at this time occupied as a military post, 
having guns and mortars mounted upon the 
upper platforms. To the north of it was a 
piquet. From the village of Kemmendine, 
four miles up the river, to that of Poojadown, 
two miles below Rangoon, are the remains 
of the Burmese trenches when they invested 
Our army in December, 1824. The sallies 
made by our troops from the great pagoda 
occasioned much slaughter amongst the ene- 
my. The skeletons of men are constantly 
met with in the neighbouring jungles. 
‘These jungles consist of the mangifera 
Indica, the ficus Indica, different varieties of 
palm, plants of the euphorbium genus, the 
laurus cassia, with plantains, the jack-fruit, 
the custard apple, a species of cedar, and 


high reeds in abundance, the abode of swarms 
of mosquitoes. 











‘The animals which inhabit the jungles 
are the wild elephant and tigers of a large 
size, some of which I have seen prowling 
near the stockade which surrounds Rangoon, 
in search of the paria dogs; alsu wild hogs, 
antelopes, and other deer. The fowls are the 
common jungle-fowl, with snipes, woodcocks, 
partridges, and quails.’ 

The following particulars respecting the 
mission to Persia may prove interesting to 
many of our readers :— 

‘The importance of maintaining friendly re- 
lations with Persia, a country which opposes 
an obstacle to the encroachments of Russia, 
and is, in fact, a protection to our Indian ter- 
ritories against invaders from Europe, has 
induced the British government, as well as 
the East India Company, to send expensive 
embassies, at various periods, to the court of 
Tehran. Of late, a British chargé d’affaires 
has constantly resided at the capital; the 
arsenal has been furnished with the necessary 
stores from India, and the Persian army has 
been disciplined by European officers. 

‘During the late war between England 
and Vrance, Persia received from the former 
a subsidy of 200,000 tomauns, or £150,000, 
annually, upon the condition that she would 
prevent the French emperor from marching 
through the Persian territories to attack the 
East India Company's possessions. When 
the danger ceased, the subsidy was with- 
drawn; but the British government was 


| bound by treaty to renew it in the event of a 


war with Russia, if the latter power was the 
ageressor. 

‘A considerable balance of the arrears of 
this subsidy remained unpaid; in conse- 
quence of which repeated embassies were 
sent from Persia to England, and this coun- 
try was subjected to heavy expenses for the 
maintenance of the envoys, who were unpro- 
vided with funds from their own government. 
His Majesty’s ministers, consequently, pro- 
posed to the East India Company, (from 
whom the subsidy was due,) that the diplo- 
matic intercourse with Persia should be ma- 
naged by the company, and that future en- 
voys should be accredited by the Governor- 
General of India, in order to avoid the delay 
and expense created by the intervention of 
the court of Great Britain. 

‘A mission was accordingly prepared on 
the part of the East India Company. The 
envoy, Colonel Macdonald Kinneir, was not 
an accredited ambassador of his Britannic 
Majesty, like Sir Harford Jones and Sir Gore 
Ouseley; but, like Sir John Malcolm, was 
the agent or representative of the company. 

‘ When this change in the political charac- 


ter of the envoy was communicated to the | 


King of Persia, he refused to receive the 
mission, alleging that it would be derogatory 
to his dignity to recognize an envoy from a 
body of merchants. 


‘There is abundant reason to believe that | 


the shah was instigated to this course by the 
Russians, who intimated that if the British 
envoy was received, they would in future 


Georgia, instead of embassies from the sove- 
reign of Russia, as formerly. It was also in- 


sinuated by the courtiers about the person of 





the heir-apparent, and who were in the pay 
of Russia, that a new and unfavourable 
treaty was to be proposed. 

‘Notwithstanding the effect which the 
Russian representations produced at the 
courts of Tehran and Tabreez, it is a mis- 
taken notion that the Russians were favoured 
by the Persians; on the contrary, they have 
always been objects of jealousy. It has been 
the constant aim of Russia, for several years, 
to extend her frontier to the river Arras, 
which would deprive Persia of one of ber 
finest provinces, that of Erivan, the surdar of 
which, Hussun Khan, is a brave and enter- 
prising chief, who repelled the Russians 
when they attempted to invade the province 
in the last war. There is no doubt, indeed, 
that Russia possessed considerable influence 
over the heir-apparent, owing to the stipula- 
tion in the treaty of Gulistan, which bound 
Russia to assist him in securing the throne 
on the demise of the reigning monarch, This 
charm is now dissolved. 

‘Colonel Macdonald received his appoint- 
ment and instructions, as envoy, at Calcutta, 
in March, 1824. Henry Willock, Esq, 
K.L.S., then his Britannic Majesty's chargé 
d'affaires at the court of Persia, was nomi- 
nated secretary and head assistant to the 
mission; Capt. J. N. R. Campbell, Madras 
Cavalry, was appointed second assistant ; 
Dr. M‘Neill, Bombay establishment, sur- 
geon; and Lieutenant R. Macdonald, Ben- 
gal cavalry, commandant of escort. 

‘The members of the mission assembled 
at Bombay in May, when the obstacles be- 
fore specified put a stop to their embarkation. 
Application was made to the supreme go- 
vernment for instructions, and the envoy was 
directed to remain at Bombay till further or- 
ders. The governors of the two subordinate 
presidencies were, however, of opinion that 
the mission ought to have proceeded without 
delay; that its object was of so much impor- 
tance as to demand expedition; and that had 
firmness been displayed at first, in disregard - 
ing the frivolous objections of the Persian 
court to the character of the envoy, the rich 
presents he carried, and the arrears of the 
subsidy, which he was authorized to pay, 
would have overcome the scruples of the 
court, and secured him, eventually, a favour- 
able reception. 

‘In July, Major George Willock, brother 
to the late chargé d’affaires in Persia, arrived 
at Calcutta on a private mission from the 
court of Tehran, respecting the arrears of sub- 
sidy. The subject of the Persian mission 
had, it appears, undergone much discussion 
in the council of the supreme government of 
India; and in August the envoy was inform- 
ed, by a letter from the secretary to govern- 
ment in the politieal department, that the 
mission was suspended until the receipt of 
advices from England. The envoy was di- 
rected to remain at Bombay on the salary 
attached to his rank, with a table allowance 
of a thousand rupees per mensem. The 


other members of the mission were directed 
send missions from the Governor General of | 


to return to their respective duties. 

‘In December, letters from Persia brought 
advices that a change had taken place in the 
sentiments of the prince royal, which was 
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probably brought about by the meritorious 
exertions of Major Hart, generalissimo of the 
prince's army, and Dr. Cormick, his phy 
sician. Abbas Mirza now urged the shal: to 
invite the mission to his court, and expressed 
a decided disapprobation of the sentiments 
evtertained by the ministers of Tehran. The 
shah, however, adhered to his former resolu- 
tions: he relaxed only so far as to consent to 


ee eee 





| vitation might indicate an oOver-aiuxiety to 


receive the mission with due honour, but re- | 


fused to allow of the permanent residence of 


the envoy, unless he should be accredited by | 


ias Britannic Majesty. The mission of Col. 
Macdonald still remained in abeyance at 
Bo ubay, waiting advices from England. 


* Meanwhile, Major Willock’s mission was | 


proceeding rapidly to completion. It had 
been publicly recognized by the governor- 


general, and his papers were submitted to) 


the consideration of the council. In the 
course of two or three months, the governor- 
general was pleased to concede all points re- 
lative to the subsidy, and to the debt due to 
an individual named Nubbee Khan; and in 
January, 1825, the major left Calcutta on his 
return to Persia, empowered to draw the full 
amount of the debt, and the sum of 182,000 
tomauns, (nearly eleven lakhs of sicca ru- 
pees,) the arrears of the subsidy. 

‘The impolicy of this proceeding is obvi- 
ous. Whilst the Shah of Persia persisted in 
refusing toadmit an envoy from the East India 
Company, he was taught to believe he could 
not receive the amount of his pecuniary 
Claims; but by this precipiiate measure the 


supreme government relinquished the power- | 


ful 4ustrument it possessed of obliging the 
Persian court to comply with its views and 
to receive its envoy, whilst it strengthened 
the influence of the British charge d'affaires, 
whom the envoy was to supersede. The 
objects of the mission were, by this proceed- 
ing, almost entirely frustrated. 

‘ Russia availed herself instantly of our 
errors, under the judicious direction of her 
resident minister, 41. Amburger. The designs 
of the crafty Alexander, and the process by 
which the Persian prince royal extricated 


himself from Russian intrigues, will be more | 


properly treated of in a summary of the 
causes and events of the existing war betwixt 
Persia and Russia, which will be given in a 
succeeding chapter. It has been already 
intimated that the prince was restored to 








| Ir would be somewhat difficult to find a 


sounder views of his own interest, and to | 
more friendly feelings towards the English, | 
by the persevering arguments of the British | 


officers in his service. 

, By the exertions of our charee Haffaire Ss, 
the shah was at length induced to abandon 
his objections to the mission proposed to be 
sent by the Fast-India Company, and to re- 
ceive it in the usual manner. M 


I; 
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was the more easily reconciled to this mea- | 


sure upon hearing that the envoy was a rela- 


tion (brother-in-law) of Sir John Malcolm, | 


who is an universal favourite in Persia, owing 
to his captivating address and liberal di: 
bursement of money —a sure engine in Oriei- 
tal politics. Since the last embassy of Sir 
John Malcolm, the English name has stood 
1h in Pei ik 5 and When the j reSCiit Nris- 


sion was first proposed, the Persians urgently 


little expectation, therefore, when we took 
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solicited that Sir John might be sent, as he 
had completely won their hearts. 

‘Iu Pebruary, 1825, an invitation arrived 
from the shah for the mission to proceed to 
his court. The supreme government, how- 
ever, still deemed it expedient to wait for 
advices from England: it was, moreover, 
imagined that an alacrity to accept the in- 





court the friendship of Persia; and that a 
moderate delay would manifest our indiffer- 
ence, and likewise be a proper mark of re- 
sentment for the slight which the mission had 
hitherto experienced. These reasons appear 
extremely unsatisfactory. With regard to the 
first, the public good demanded that the mis- 
sion should proceed whilst the shah was in a 
humour to receive it cordially; as to the last, 
the shah could scarcely believe we were in- 
different to his friendship, after the enormous 
sums we had disbursed during the last thirty | 
years to secure it, The concessions made | 
through the medium of Major Willock, must | 
effectually have banished all idea of our re- | 
seniment from the mind of the shah. 

‘The character of the reigning monarch of | 
Persia is fickle and capricious. Although | 
the dread of Russia, and a strong impression 
that the English are more to be depended 
upon than any other ally, may have induced | 
his Majesty to sacrifice his scruples in point 
of etiquette upon this occasion, still he was | 
not to be cepended upon (as, indeed, his 
change of resolution in this particular proves, ) | 
and great mischief might have arisen from | 
delay. 

‘In April, 1825, the supreme government | 
deterniined not to despatch the mission until 
another kind of invitation came from the 
court of Persia. In October, a more press- 
ing invitation arrived, when the members of 
the mission were ordered to be in readiness. 
In March, 1826, a nobleman of the blood 
royal (Curreem Khan) came to Bombay, in 
the hon. compary’s cruizer Ternate, to attend 
the envoy to the Persian court; Colonel 
Macdonald accordingly embarked in the 
Tamar frigate with his lady, and after a pros- 
perous voyage arrived at Bushire.’ 

We shall resume our notice next week. 
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English Fashionables Abroad: a Novel. 3 vols. 
2mo. London, 1827. Colburn. | 


fashionable novel of the day, in which some 
of the principal characters are not either sent 
on their travels, or represented as bringing 
home a vast stock of foreign sympathies and 
foreign absurdities. That such should be the 
case is not to be wondered at, when a writer 
to be interesting, must be sentimental, and 
ihe sentimentality of modern times 1s not the | 
fuluess of t.2 quick and living heart,—-the | 
buoyant spuit and dancing pulse of a free | 
English girl, but the glozing languor and | 
voluptuousness of Italian harlotry. We had 


up the volumes before us, of any thing new, 
either in the design or execution. Notwith- 
standing its bewitching title, we shrewdly sus- 
pected it was only an old story served up 


FALID Wiel 7 


sew scenes and decorations, and 


that all the difference between English Fa- ! 





shionables Abroad and English fashionables 
at home would be the deeper colouring and 
more conspicuous prominence of characters 
whomwewould always rather meetas masquers 
in a Venetian carnival, than real personages in 
an English drawing-room. We were, how- 
ever, agreeably disappointed. Independent 
of the tale, which is weil told, the descrip- 
tion both of manners and scenery is striking 
and animated, and we have found in our au- 
thor a sort of fashionable Anacharsis, who 
has performed his task with excellent good 
sense and observation. As it is a novel, and 
not what it had better have been, perhaps, 
an unconfined sketch of English society 
abroad, there is an occasional failure of inte- 
rest when the author descends to the com- 
mon details of story telling; but he has su 
judiciously interwoven his delineation of cus- 


tom and character with his tale, and at the 


same time so generally avoided whatever 
could offend the moral feelings of his readers, 
that he deserves our praise for the ingenuity 
with which he has performed the difficult 
task of making a novel very delightful for 
other excellences than that of its story. Our 
first extract is an account of an evening party 
at Rome :— 

‘ The next day, Emily Sternheim, with all 
the aptitude for pleasure which the young 
and inexperienced feel, passed most of her 
time in conjecturing what kind of a party the 
Duchess di buonamano’s would be. When 
the hour of nine arrived,—for the English at 

tome affect to steer a middle course between 


the Londcn and Italian hours—and when 


Lady Ilerman had critically examined Miss 
Sternheim’s dress, on the belief that it was 


-impossible a girl from Feversham should 


know how to dress herself; and when she 
had turned her round and round, and disco- 
vered one single fault,—namely, that she had 
forgotten the bouquet Lord Vanderville had 


sent her; when these, and a hundred other 


such trifles combined to prove that the ful- 
ness of time was come, Lady Harman and 
her niece proceeded to the Corso Palace ; 
at whose open gate-way stood two soldiers, 
armed cap-a-pié, to give martial intimation to 
such of the valets de place as obsequiously 
waited outside, of the respectful homage now 
due to their late compeer the present duke, 
and of the elevation to which the wheel of 
fortune might hereafter raise themselves. The 
dim light which twinkled over the door-way 
of the palace fortunately concealed, rather 
than displayed, the accumulation of dirt 
which the court-yards of Roman palaces are 
privileged to contain: but, unfortunately, 
one invidious ray fell on a heap of orange- 
skins, which lay near the door, and gave at 
once a striking example of the economized 
liberality with which the noble host had pre- 
pared for the reception of his guests. 

‘The “ darkness visible’ was, however, 
suddenly dispelled by the luminous appear- 
ance of two pages, belonging to one of the 
many ambassadors who frequent the weekly 
levee of this courteous duchess; and Emily, 
who never before had seen any similar h- 
cures, except on the stage, stopped to ad- 
mire the brilliant lightness of their costume. 
Their small caps, crowned with plumes ; 
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their jackets rich with embroidery, bound | 
tight round their waists with silken sashes ; | 
their yellow Turkish slippers, which scarcely | 
shod their feet, and gave no sound to their 
steps ; and above all, the tall waxen flam- 
beaux which each held in his hands, appear- | 
ing like wands of flame, all surprised and | 
delighted Emily. 
‘ Meantime, Lady Harman was stumbling | 
and groping out of the tottering steps of her 
job-carriage, whose lamps shed no splendour, 
and whose exterior marked no state. Few 
of the English of any rank use their own 
equipages abroad, except for travelling, and 
almost all leave the other paraphernalia of 
their dignity at home ; forgetting, that in the 
unflagged, unlighted streets of continental | 
towns, no provision is made for public con- | 
venience. Jn London, its cleanliness and | 
brilliancy belong to the people; in other 
capitals, those, like all other luxuries, are 
monopolized by the great; and so few fo- 
reign cities even make an attempt to light 
their streets, that it is considered the peculiar 
boast of Paris to have a few lamps swung | 
from posts on the opposite sides of the pave- 
ment, as well on account of their illumina- 
tion, as for their convenient adaptation to the | 
purposes of summary vengeance. Italian | 
towns, with few exceptions, lay no claim to | 
the advantages de da lunterne in either capa- | 
| 

| 








city; and thus in those very places where | 
no attention is paid to public accommoda- 
tion, and where individual respect can only | 
be procured by exterior ostentation, our Eng- | 
lish nobility, proud as they are in their in- | 
trinsic grandeur, voluntarily dessoil them- | 
selves even of that splendour which they un- 
necessarily, yet daily parade in their own 
country; and class themselves in appear ‘nce 
with that rank amongst the natives of the | 
lands they travel in, which they would hardly 
condescend elsewhere to notice. 

* At last, Emily assisted her aunt to crawl 
up one flight of the cold, dark, wide, dirty 
Staircase, which led to the state apartments, 
when their further progress was impeded, 
and they were obliged to stop to make way 
for a cardinal, whose rank was proclaimed 
at once by the little red skull-cap which co- 
vered the crown of his head, by the scarlet 
Stockings which decorated his legs, and by 
the train of liveried servants, part of which 
precede and part follow their eminences | 
down stairs in private houses, and always 
make way before them whenever, in ostenta- 
ious humility, their sanctified feet deign to 
tread the streets. 

* At last they reached the top of the stair- 
case, where the same sort of matted curtain 
which Emily had observed at the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, hung before a door to 
exclude the air, and to mark the entrance to 
the Duchess di Buonamano’s assembly- 
rooms. 

_ ‘Hlaving passed under it, a scene presented 
itself, as new to English ladies as surprising 
to all. It consisted of a conversazione amongst 
the servants, belonging, as well to the visit- 
ors, as to the house. A narrow lane was left 
i the crowd for the passage of the company ; 
and on the benches which fenced it in, some 


| hisses. 





sozen Others lounged for the purpose, not ef 


awaiting the orders of their superiors, but of 


‘criticising them in audible observations, as 
c > | 


they passed in review before them. But by 
far the greatest number were collected in 
groups of gamblers, each of which was amply 
supplied with the cards and dice necessary 
for their different avocations. The room 
was extremely well lighted, and altogether 
displayed a saturnalia which is only to be 


| found among the slaves of foreign dissipa- 


tion. 

“No sooner did lady Harman and Emily 
cross the unhallowed threshold, preceded by 
their valet de place, than a universal murmur 
arose, which, in a moment, increased to loud 
Lady Harman looked round indig- 
nantly, as if to awe the lawless multitude ; 
but the blush that brightened Emily’s cheek, 
and the tear that trembled in her eye-lashes, 
were a more eloquent appeal. In an instant, 
the expression of the murmur changed, and 
“ Bella Inglese,” “ Bellina Forestiera,” was 
heard from every mouth. Emily's confusion 
increased ; till at last, a gentleman, dressed 
in black, advanced to inquire into the cause 
of this tumult? It arose from the circum- 
stance that Lady Harman’s valet de place had, 
the night before, left a similar assembly with- 
out discharging a gambling debt, which had 
exceeded the gain of many months. This 
summary justice, which few of the Roman 
servants have the courage to resist, soon pro- 
cured payment of the debt of honour, which 
a fortunate prize in the lottery of the morning 
enabled the defaulter to redeem; and Lady 
Harman and her niece proceeded through 
the other anti-rooms without further molesta- 
tion, escorted by the stranger. 

‘He had, however, no sooner conducted 
them up to the duchess, and announced their 
names, than he returned to his solitary sta- 
tion in the apartments which intervene be- 
tween those of the servants and the com- 
pany: Lady Harman fora moment thought 
this station was emblematical of his rank, and 
classed him in order with the well-powdered 
butlers in England. But in this she was 
mistaken. He was only one of the many 
poor nobles of Rome, who, for a st!pend of a 
few hundred crowns, attend in the anti-rooms 
of their’richer brethren, for the sole purpose 
of transmitting from the liveried servants to 
their masters the names and titles of their 
cuests ; and who, after the season of recep- 
tion is past, return to their own rank in life, 
and spend in a summer's day of splendour 
the earnings of their winter’s degradation. 

‘The baron’s introduction was, however, 
useless: Lord Vanderville had, early in the 
evening, taken his station atthe door through 
which they were to pass, in anxious and even 
fretful expectation of their arrival, and he 
now eagerly stepped forward to welcome 
them, and present them to the duchess. 

‘Nothing can be more affable than the 
usual manners of her grace; but when she 
receives any stranger of rank or celebrity, af- 
fability rises to kindness: and though to 
English women she waves the ceremony of a 
kiss on each cheeek, with which foreign la- 


dies salute each other, yet few of any nation | 


- 


leave the assemblies of the Duchess di Buo- 


. 


namane without feeling sufficiently pleased 








with their reception, to be inclined to forget 
vulgarity in good nature, and to pardon up- 
start dignity in consideration of the hospita- 
lity which it authorises. . . - 

***T wonder,” said Lord Vanderville, 
“that the duke will persist in living in this 
detestable old palace, when his other magni- 
cent one has been ready to receive him these 
many years !” 

‘**Oh! the prophecy you know! About 
twenty years ago an old woman foretold that 
he would die in the course of the first twelve- 
month after he went to live in the Palazzo 
Corlonia, and the consequence is, that no- 
thing can ever induce him to remove to it. 
About twice a year the duchess gives a féte 
there to astonish the world, and to show the 
brilliant inheritance of her son the duchino. 
The remaining three hundred and sixty-three 
days the family are content to vegetate in this 
moth-eaten mansion.” 

‘* What a curious example of superstition 
in the nineteenth century!” thought Emily, 
as they reached the room peculiarly appro- 
priated to the faro-table ; but the only remark 
she articulated, was on the uncommon bril- 
lianey of the duchess’s jewels 

‘**T wonder whose diamonds she wears to- 
night !” said Lady Mary. 

‘«* Whose diamonds! could she wear any 
but her own?” asked Emily, with unaffected 
surprise. 

** Oh! yes—those belonging to the late 
Princess of Georgio, and those of the Lady 
of Loretto; they are both pledged to the 
duke’s bank; and the duchess wears them in 
turn with her own two sets.” 

‘Emily’s unsophisticated notions were 
doomed to be somewhat offended this might, 
for she was now equally surprised and shock 


ed at seeing the gambling table crowded 
with some of the youngest and most beau 
tiful women of Rome. Her natural feelings 


were rather incongruous to the scene; and 
she aimost repented having expressed them, 
as Lady Mary, laughing heartily, replicd, 
** Dear child, you must surely forget vour- 
self: don’t speak so loud, for mercy 's sake ; 
you know the very proverb telis you what to 
do at Rome.’”’ 

‘ But who is that beautiful woman who 
looks so animated ?”’ inquired Emily. 

*** She is the Contessa Maritoscorda: th 
gentleman who holds the bank ts her covaliere 
servante: you need only ‘ook in Aer face to 
judge of Avs success, though you would never 
guess it from his own. [ler daughter ts al- 
most as handsome as herself; but she has 
only just left the convent, and tuerefore can- 
not be produced till she is marned.”’ 

‘We ought, then, all too hope for her 
speedy espousal,” observed Lord Vander- 
ville. 


6“ (j;00d heavens!’ exclaimed emily, 


| “and are these foreign customs /”’ 





‘ Yes,” returned Lady Mary,” “‘ and to- 
reign customs are precisely what half of us 
are come abroad to learn.” 

‘«T hope they may never be imported to 
England,” said Lord Vanderville, emphar- 
cally: ** how far superior are our own coun- 


trywomen im all thew mative loveliness to 
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‘His eye addressed this compliment to | meant by nature to be dissipated. 


He is 


Fmily, but Lady Mary replied to it—* Su- | perhaps a person of amiable dispositions, 
'whom misfortune has overtaken, and who, 


perior, certainly . though, like the superiors 
of convents, three-fourths of our countrywo- 
men are left to enjoy the reverence of you 
men of fashion, in single blessedness all their 
You know there are more old maids 
19 England than in any other country.” 


iives. 


instead of bearing up manfully against it, en- 


_deavours to drown his sorrows in liquor. It 


** Your ladyship ‘forzets the convents,” | 


said Emily; and ‘the naitveté of her remark 
produced a hearty and sympathetic laugh 
from both her auditors.’ 

We shall present our readers, in our next, 
with one or two more sketches from this 
amusing work. 





The Anatomy of Drunkenness. By Roperr 
Macnisu, Blember of the Glasgow Medi- 
cal Society. 8vo. pp. 60. Glasgow, 1827. 
W. R. M‘Phun. 

Ir there be any pleasure in getting drunk, 
there is, certainly, no pleasure in feeling the 
effects of drunkenness. By our own law, no 
person is exempted from due punishment for 
any crime he may have committed, nor from 
the consequences of any action he may have 
done,’when voluntarily yielding to his desires. 
Drunkenness is a vice which, when it has be- 
come hahitual, it is not easy to cast off; and 
we regret, therefore, more familiar practical 
treatises on the subject have not been pub- 
lished, which might at once guard those who 
have not entered on the dangerous path, and 
afferd suitable directions to those who have 
fallen too early and too frequent victims to 
its seductions. That the public possess the 
very sensible pamphlet before us, is to be at- 
t ubuted, it appears, entirely to the suggestion 
of the publisher, who deserves our thanks for 
his discernment. It was written ‘as an In- 
a’ gural essay, to be presented to the mem- 
bers of the faculty of physicians and surgeons 
of Glasgow ;’ and treats of the causes of 
drunkenness, phenomena of drunkenness, 
how modified by temperament, how modi- 
tied by the inebriating agent, the differences 
in the action of opium and spirits, the me- 
thod of curing a fit of drunkenness, the con- 
sequences of drunkenness, delirium tremens, 
the sleep of drunkards, the method of curing 
the habit of drunkenness. 

Mr. Macnish’s work is full of good remark, 
and has our hearty recommendation. Let 
all, whom it may concern, procure and read 
it carefully, without delay. We shall present 
our readers with a few extracts :— 

“ Causes of Drunkenness.—There are some 
persons who will never be drunkards, and 
others who will be so in spite of all that can 
be done te prevent them. Some are drunk- 
ards by choice, and others by necessity. The 
former have .an innate and constitutional 
fondness for liquor, and drink con amore. 
Such men are usually of a sanguineous tem- 
perament, of coarse unintellectual minds, and 
of low and animal propensities. They have, 
in general, a certain rigidity of fibre, and a 
flow of animal spirits which other people are 
without. They delight in the roar and riot 
of drinking clubs ; and with them, in parti- 
cular, all the miseries of life may be referred 
fo the bottle. 

‘The drunkard by necessity was never 
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| juries, such as cuts, bruises, Kc. 


| 


| solitary dissipation 
| lence. 


is an excess of sensibility, a partial mental 
weakness, an absolute misery of the heart, 
which drives him on. Drunkenness, with 





him, is a consequence of misfortune; itis a | 


preying upon him in si 
Such a man frequently dies broken- 
hearted, even before his excesses have had 
time to destroy him by their own unassisted 
agency. 

‘Women frequently acquire the vice by 
drinking porter and ale while nursing. These 
stimulants are usually recommended to them 
from well meant but mistaken motives, by 
their female attendants. 


not know his 


stood with little vigour, with even less than 
in the natural state of the body. The person 
shivers on the slightest chill, and is more than 
usually subject to fevers and all sorts of con- 
tagion.’ 

The natural disposition better discovered in 
Drunkenness.—-* In modern society, life is all 
adisguise. Every man walks in masquerade, 
and his most intimate friend very often does 
real character. Many wear 


| smiles constantly upon their cheeks whose 


women are ruined by this detestable practice. | 
Their persons become gross, their milk un- | 
healthy, and a foundation is too often laid for 


future indulgence in liquor. 

‘ Men of genius are often unfortunately ad- 
dicted to drinking. Nature, as she has gifted 
them with greater powers than their fellows, 


seems also to have mingled with their cup of | 
There is a melancholy | 


life more bitterness. 
which is apt to come like a cloud over the 
imaginations of such characters. Their minds 


possess a susceptibility and a delicacy of | 


structure which unfit them for the gross at- 
mosphere of human nature; wherefore, high 


| talent has ever been distinguished for sadness 


and gloom. 

‘To relieve these feelings, many plans have 
been adopted. Dr. Johnson fled for years 
to wine under his habitual gloom. Ile found 
that the pangs were removed while its imme- 
diate influence lasted, but he also found that 
they returned with double force when that 
influence passed away. Ile saw the danger- 
ous precipice on which he stood, and, by an 
unusual effort of volition, gave it over. In 
its stead he substituted tea; and to this 


milder stimulus had recourse in his melan- | 


choly. Voltaire and Fontenelle, for the same 
purpose, used cuffee. The excitements of 
Newton and Hobbes were the tumes of to- 
bacco, while Demosthenes and Haller were 
sufficiently stimulated by drinking freely of 
cold water. Such are the differences of con- 
stitution.’ 

The body less sensible to external stimuli 
during a paroxysm of Drunkenness.—‘ Seamen, 
when absent on shore, are prone to get in- 
toxicated ; and they will frequently lie for 


| hours on the highway, even in the depth of 


winter, without any bad consequences. A 
drunk man seldom shivers from cold. [is 
frame seems steeled against it, and he holds 
out with an apathy which is astonishing. 
The body is, in like manner, insensible to in- 
Iie fre- 
quently receives, in fighting, the most severe 
blows, without seemingly feeling them, and 


| without, in fact, being aware of the matter 


| till sobered. 


) 
| 
{ 


Persons in intoxication have 
been known to chop off their fingers, and 


otherwise disfigure themselves, laughing all 


, the while at the action. | 
/roxysm is off, and the frame weakened, things 
i are changed, 


But when the pa- 


External agenis are then with- 


hearts are unprincipled and_ treacherous, 
Many with violent tempers have all the ex- 
ternal calm and softness of charity itself, 
Some speak always with sympathy, who, at 
soul, are full of gall and bitterness. Intoxi- 


cation tears off the veil, and sets each in its 
true light, whatever that may be. 
Many fine young | 


The com- 
bative man will quarrel, the sensualist will 
love, the detractor will abuse his neighbour. 
I have known exceptions, but they are few in 
number, At one time they seemed more nu- 
merous, but closer observation convinced me 
that most of those whom I| thought drunken- 
ness had libelled, inherited, at bottom, the 
genuine dispositions which it brought forth.’ 
There is great diversity of sentiment as to 
the doctrine of the temperaments. The an- 
cients and Richerand affirm, and Spurzheim 
denies their existence. All our author would 
contend for, is, that the bodily and mental 
constitution of every man is not alike, and 
that on their peculiarities depend certain dif- 
ferences during a paroxysm of drunkenness: 
‘1. Sanguineous Drunkard,—The sanguine 
temperament seems to feel most intensely the 
excitemen’ of the bottle. Persons of this 
stamp have usually a ruddy complexion, 
thick neck, small head, and strong muscular 
fibre. Their intellect is in general mediocre, 
for great bodily strength and corresponding 
mental powers are rarely united together. In 
such people, the animal propensities prevail 
over the moral and intellectual ones. They 
are prone to combativeness and sensuality ; 
are either very good-natured or extremely 


'quarrelsome. Al! their passions are keen: 
they will fight for their friends or with them 


/as occasion requires. 


They are talkative 


{ ° ° ° ’ 
‘from the beginning, and, during confirmed 





intoxication, perfectly obstreperous. It 1s 
men of this class who are the heroes of all 
drunken companies, the patrons of masonic 
lodges, the presidents and getters-up of jo- 
vial meetings. With them, eating and drink- 
ing are the grand ends of human life. Look 
at their eyes, how they sparkle at the sight 
of wine, and how their lips smack and their 
teeth water in the neighbourhood of a good 
dinner: they would scent out a banquet in 
Siberia. When intoxicated, their passions 
are highly excited: the energies of a hundred 
minds then seem concentrated into one focus. 
Their mirth, their anger, their love, their 
folly, are all equally intense and unquencha- 
ble. Such men cannot conceal their feel- 
ings. In drunkenness, the veil is removed 
from them, and their characters stand re- 
vealed, as in a glass, to the eye of the be- 
holder. The Roderic Random of Smollett 
had much of this temperament, blended, 
however, with more intellect than usually 
belongs to it. 
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‘II. Melancholy Drunkard.—Melancholy, 
in drunkards, sometimes arises from tempe- 
rament, but more frequently from habitual 
intoxication or misfortune. Some men are 
melancholy by nature, but become highly 
mirthful when they have drunk a considera- 
ble quantity. Men of this tone of mind seem 
to enjoy the bottle more exquisitely than 
even the sanguineous class. The joyousness 
which it excites breaks in upon their gloom 
like sunshine upon darkness. Above all, the 
sensations, at the moment when mirth begins 
with its magic to charm away care, are inex- 
pressible. Pleasures fall in showers of fra- 
grance upon their souls; they are at peace 
with themselves and all mankind, and enjoy, 
as it were, a foretaste of paradise. Robert 
Burns was an example of this variety. His 
melancholy was constitutional, but heighten- 
ed by misfortune. The bottle commonly 
dispelled it, and gave rise to the most de- 
lightful images; sometimes, however, it only 
aggravated the gloom. 

~* TLE. Surley Drunkard.—Some men are 
not excited to mirth by intoxication. On 
the contrary, it renders them gloomy and 
discontented. Even those who in the sober 
state are sufficiently gay, become occasionally 
thus altered. A great propensity to take 
offence is a characteristic among persons of 
this temperament. They are suspicious, and 
very often mischievous. If at some former 
period they have had a difference with any 
of the company, they are sure to revive it, 
although, probably, it has been long ago ce- 
mented on both sides, and even forgotten by 
the other party. People of this description 
are very unpleasant companions. They are 
in general so foul-tongued, quarrelsome, and 
indecent in conversation, that established 
clubs of drinkers have made it a practice to 
exclude them from their society. 

‘IV. Phlegmatic Drunkard.—Persons of 
this temperament are heavy-rolling machines, 
and, like the above, are not roused to mirth 
by liquor. Their vital actions are dull and 
spiritless—the blood in their veins are slug- 
gish as the river Jordan, and their energies 
stagnant as the Dead Sea. They are altoge- 
ther a negative sort of beings, with passions 
too inert to lead them to any thing very good 
or very bad. They are a species of animated 
clods, but not thoroughly animated—for the 
vital fire of feeling has got cooled in pene- 
tratings their frozen frames. A new Prome- 
theus would require to breathe into their 
nostrils, to give them the ordinary glow and 
warmth of humanity. Look at a phlegmatic 
man—how dead, passionless, and uninspired, 
is the expression of his clammy lips and va- 
cant eye! Speak to him—how cold, slow, 
and tame is his conversation! The words 





come forth as if they were drawn from his | 
mouth with a pair of pincers ; and the ideas | 
are as frozen as if concocted in the bowels of | 
Lapland. Liquor produces no effect upon 
his mental powers, or if it does, it is a smo- 
tering one. The whole energies of the drink 
fall on his almost impassive frame. I’rom 
the first, his drunkenness is stupifying ; he 
is seized with a kind of lethargy, the white | 
of his eyes turn up, he breathes loud and | 


Naishly, and sinks into an apoplectic stupor, 
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Yet all this is perfectly harmless, and wears 
away without leaving any mark behind it. 
Such persons are very apt to be played upon 
by their companions. There are few men 
who, in their younger days, have not assisted 
in shaving the heads and painting the faces 
of these lethargic drunkards. 

‘V. Nervous Drunkard.—This is a very 
harmless and very tiresome personage. Ge- 
nerally of a weak mind and irritable consti- 
tution, he does not become boisterous with 
mirth, and rarely shows the least glimmering 
of wit or mental energy. He is talkative 
and fond of long-winded stories, which he 
tells in a drivelling, silly manner. Never 
warmed into enthusiasm by liquor, he keeps 
chatting at some ridiculous tale, very much 
in the way of a garrulous old man in his 
dotage. 

‘VI. Choleric Drunkard.—There are a 
variety of drunkards whom I can only class 
under the above title. They seem to possess 
few of the qualities of the other races, and 
are chiefly distinguished by an uncommon 
testiness of disposition. They are quick, ir- 
ritable, and impatient, but withal good at 
heart, and, when in humour, very pleasant 
and generous. They are easily put out of 
temper, but it returns almost immediately. 
This disposition is very prevalent among 
Welshmen and Highland lairds. Moun- 
taineers are usually quick-tempered, such men 
are not the worst or most unpleasant; Sterne 
is undoubtedly right when he says that more 
virtue is to be found in warm than in cold 
dispositions. Commodore Trunnion is a 
marked example of this temperament; and 
Captain Fluellen, who compelled the heroic 
Pistol to eat the leek, is another.’ 


With regard to the inebriating agents; ‘of | 
spirits, brandy kills soonest: it takes most | 
rapidly to the head, and tinges the face to a | 
Rum is probably the | 


crimson or livid hue. 
next in point of fatality ; and, after that, gin 
and whisky. The superior diuretic qualities 
of the two latter, and the less luscious sources 
from which they are procured, may possibly 
account for these differences. 

‘ Drunkenness from wine closely resembles 
that from ardent spirits. It is equally airy 
and volatile, more especially if the light 
wines, such as champaign, claret, chamber- 
tin, or volnay, be drunk. On the former, a 
person may get tipsy several times of a night. 
The fixed air evolved from it produces a feel- 
ing analogous to ebriety, independent of the 
spirit it contains. Port, sherry, and madeira 
are heavier wines, and have a stronger tend- 
ency to excite headache and fever. 

‘Malt liquors, under which title we in- 
clude all kinds of porter and ales, produce 
the worst species of drunkenness. The hop 
of these fluids is highly narcotic, and brewers 
often add other substances, to heigliten its 
effect, such as opium, coculus indicus, Xe. 
Malt liquors, therefore, actin two ways upon 
the body, partly by the alcohol they coniain, 
and partly by the narcotic principle. In ad- 
dition to this, the fermentation which they 
undergo is much less pertect than that of spi- 
rits or wine. 
process is carried on in the stomach, by which 
fixed air is copiously liberated, and the di- 
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After being swailowed, this | 





gestion of delicate stomachs materially im- 
paired. Cider, spruce, ginger, and table- 
beers, though purposely impregnated with 
this air for the sake of briskness, produce the 
same bad effect, even when their briskness 
has vanished. The cause of all this is the 
want of due fermentation.’ 

‘Opium resembles the other agents of in- 
toxication in this, that the fo..dness for it in- 
creases with use, and that, at last, it becomes 
nearly essential for bodily comfort and peace 
of mind. Some will take to the extent of 
from one to two drachms daily. There are 
many persons who make a practice of swal- 
lowing half an ounce of laudanum night and 
morning. The “ English Opium-Eater” 
himself furnishes the most extraordinary in- 
stance on record of the power of habit in 
bringing the body to withstand this drug. 
Ife took daily eight thousand drops of lauda- 
num, containing three hundred and twenty 
grains of opium. This enermous quantity 
he reduced suddenly, and without any consi- 


_derable effort, to one thousand drops, or 


forty grains. ‘ Instantaneously,” says he, 
‘‘and as if by magic, the cloud of profound- 
est melancholy which rested upon my brain, 
like some black vapours which I have seen 
roll away from the summits of the moun- 
tains, drew off in one day; passed off with 
its murky banners, as simultaneously as a 
ship that has been stranded, and is floated 
off by the spring-tide.”’’ 

‘The drunkenness, if it merit that name, 
from inhaling nitrous oxide, is likewise of a 
character widely differing from intoxication 
in general. On breathing the gas the pulse 


Is accelerated, and a feeling of heat and ex- 


pansion pervades the chest. The most vivid 
and highly pleasurable ideas pass, at the 
same time, through the mind; and the ima- 
gination is exalted to a pitch of entrancing 
ecstacy. Thehearing is rendered more acute, 
the face is flushed, and the body seems so 
light, that the person conceives himself capa- 
ble of rising up and mounting into the air. 
Some assume theatrical attitudes: others 
laugh immoderately, and stamp upon the 
ground. There is an universal increase of 
muscular power, attended with the most ex- 
quisite delight. In afew cases there are me- 
lancholy, giddiness, and indistinct vision ; 
but generally the feelings are those of perfect 
pleasure. After these strange effects have 
ceased, no debility ensues, like that which 
commonly follows high excitement. On the 
contrary, the mind is strong and collected, 
and the body unusually vigorous for some 
hours after the operation.’ 

Cure of Drunkenness.—‘ The first step to 
be adopted is, the discontinuance of all l- 
quors or substances which have the power of 
intoxicating. When much bodily vigour re- 
mains—when the morning cravings for the 
bottle are not irresistible, nor the appetite al- 
together broken, the person should give over 
his bad habits instantly. This is a state of 
incipient drunkenness. ile has not yet a 
quired the constitution of a contirmed sot, 
and the sooner he ceases the better. The 
isuimediate abandonment of drinking may 


) 
also, in general, take place when there is 


fany Organic disease, such as 


enlarged liver, 
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dropsy, or schirrus stomach. Those drunk- 
ards who have no particular disease, unless a 
tremor and loss of appetite be so denomi- 
nated, require to be deprived of the bottle 
by degrees. Their system would be apt to 
fall into a state of torpor if it were suddenly 
taken away, and various mental diseases, 
such as melancholy and madness, might even 
be the result.’ 

‘I cannot give any directions with regard 
to the regimen of a reformed drunkard This 
will depend upon diffe-ent circumstances, 
such as age, constitution, diseases, and man- 
ner of living. It may be laid down as a ge- 
neral rule, that it ought to be as little heating 
as possible. A milk or vegetable dict will 
commonly be preferable to every other. But 
there are cases in which a food of a richer 
quality is requisite, as when there is much 
emaciation and debility. Here it may even 
be necessary to give a moderate quantity of 
wine.’ 

* Enervated drunkards will reap much be- 
nefit by removing to the country, if their 
usual residence is in town. The free air and 
exercise renovate their enfeebled frames; new 
scenes are presented to occupy their atten- 


‘tion; and the mind being withdrawn from 


former scenes, the chain of past associations 
is broken in two. 

‘Warm and cold bathing will occasionally 
be useful, according to circumstances. _ Bit- 
ters are not to be recommended, especially 
if employed under the medium of spirits. 
Where there is much debility, chalybeates 
will prove serviceable. A visit to places 
where there are mineral springs is of use, not 
only. from the waters, but from the agreeable 
society to be met with at such quarters. The 
great art of breaking the habit consists in 
managing the drunkard with kindness and 
address. This management must of course 
be modified by the events which present 
themseives, and which will vary in different 
cases.” 

‘A long chapter might be written upon 


the nature and cure of many diseases brought | 
on by drunkenness; thus an excessive use of | 


strong liquors produces hepatitis and dropsy, 
but both of these disorders may arise from 
many other causes It is the same with 
mania, hysteria, gastritis, and various others. 
The only complaints of which I considered it 
necessary to detail the symptoms and cure, 
are the drunken apoplexy and delirium tre- 
mens; and I did so for no other reason but 
that they were produced by dissipation alone, 
and were treated in a peculiar manner. All 
the others are cured upon general principles 
—it being always understood that the bad 
habit which brought them on must be drop- 
ped before any good can result from medi- 
cine.’ 








MEMOIRS OF THEOBALD WOLFE TONE. 
(Concluded from p. 245.) : 
Our next extract, from the diary of this ex- 
traordinary man, 1s the account of his inter- 
view with General Hoche. Hoche was the 
man on whom Wolfe placed the most ardent 
of his hopes. They were both in the prime 
of life, both ardent in the pursuit of fame, 
and toth looking forward to achieve the 


a 
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highest designs in the future career of life. 
In a little time, the general of the republic 
was in his grave, and the patriot of Ireland 
a prisoner and dying in a dungeon. The 
following interview took place at the Luxem- 
bourg, in Fleurey’s cabinet. Wolfe was there 
before the general, who, on entering said, 
‘Vous vous étes le citoyen Smith?” I thought 
he was a chef de bureau, and replied, “ Ou, 
citoyen, je m'appelle Smith.” tHe said, * Vous 
appelez, aussi, je crois, Wolfe Lone?” 1 re- 
plied, ‘* Oui, citoyen, c'est mon veritable nom’ 
** Eh bien,” replied he, “ je suis fe General 
Hoche.” At these words, I mentioned that 


I had been for a long time desirous of the | 
honour I now enjoyed, to find myself in his | 
company. Ile then said he presumed I was } 
the author of the memorandums which had 


been transmitted to him. [ sa‘d I was. 
points on which I want to consult you ;” 
and he proceeded to ask me, in case of the 
landing being effected, might he rely on tind- 
ing provisions, and particularly bread? | 
said it would be impossible to make any ar- 
rangements in Ireland, previous to the land- 
ing, becanse of the surveillance of the govern- 


there would be no want of provisions; that 
Ireland abounded in cattle, and, as for bread, 
I saw by the Gazette that there was not only 
no deficiency of corn, but that she was able 


to supply England, in a great degree, during | 


the late alarming scarcity in that country ; 


and I assured him, that if the French were | 


once in Ireland, he might rely that, whoever 
wanted bread, they should not want it.—He 
seemed satisfied with this, and proceeded to 
ask me, might we count upon being able to 


the Catholic Committee, mentioned in my 


memorials, or of the chiefs of the defenders ? 


| T thought T saw an opening here, to come at 
ithe number of troops intended for us, and 
replied, that would depend on the force 
which might be landed ; if that force were 
but trifling, I could not pretend to say how 
they might act; but if it were considerable, 
I had no doubt of their co-operation. ‘* Un- 
doubtedly,” replied he, “‘ men will not sacit- 
fice themselves, when they do not sce a rea- 
| sonable prospect of support ; but, if | go, 
_you may be sure [| will go in sufficient force.” 
Ile then asked, did | think ten thousand men 
would decide them? I answered, undoubt- 
edly, but that early in the business, the ni- 
nister had spoken to me of two thousand, 
,and that [ had replied that such a number 
could effect nothing. ‘* No,” replied he, 
“they would be overwhelmed before any 
lone could join them.” [ was glad to hear 
him give this opinion, as it was precisely 
what -I had stated to the minister; and I 
repeated that, with the force he mentioned, 
I could have no doubt of support and co-ope- 
ration sufficient to form a provisionary go- 
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of the priests, or was it likely they would 
‘give us any trouble / 





““ Well,” said he, ‘‘ there are one or two. 


ment, but if that were once accomplished, | 


form a provisionary government, either of 


| was exceedingly diminished of late, and I 

instanced the case of the defenders, so often 
mentioned in my memorials, and in these 
memorandums. [ explained all this at some 
length to him, and concluded by saying, that, 
in prudence, we should avoid as much ay 
possible shocking their prejudices unneces- 
sarily, and that, with common discretion, [ 
thought we might secure their neutrality at 
least. if not their support [ mentioned this 
merely as my opinion, but added that, in the 
contrary event, I was satisfied it would be 
absolutely impossible for them to take the 
people out of our hands. We then came to 
the army. Ife asked me how I thought they 
would act? [ replied, for the regulars 7 
could not pretend to say, but that they were 
wretched bad troops; for the militia, I hoped 
and believed that when we were once organ- 
ized, they would not only not oppose us, but 
come over to the cause of their country en 
»-asse ; nevertheless, I desired him to ealeu- 
late on their opposition, and make his ar- 
rangeiments accordingly ; that it was the safe 
policy, and if it became necessary, was so 
much gained. Efe said he would, undoubt- 
| edly, make his arrangements so as to leave 
nothing to chance that could be guarded 
against; that he would come in force, and 
bring great quantities of arms, ammunition, 
stores and artillery, and for his own reputa- 
tion see that all the arrangements were made 
on a proper scale. I was very glad to hear 
him speak thus; it sets my mind at ease on 
divers points. Ife then said there was one 
| important point remaining, on which he de- 
sired to be satished, and that was, what form 
' of government we should adopt in the event 
of our success? I was going to answer him 
with great earnestness, when General Clarke 
entered, to request we would come to dinner 
with Citizen Carnot. We accordingly ad- 
' journed the conversation to the apartment of 
the president, where we found Carnot and 
“one or two more. ITloche, after some time, 
took me aside and repeated his question. I 
replied, “ Most undoubtedly, a republic.” 
Ife asked again, ** Are you sure?” I said, 
“as sure as [ can he of any thing: I know 
nobody in Ireland who thinks of any other 
system, nor do I believe there is any body 
who dreams of monarchy.’’ Ife then asked 
me, “fs there no danger of the Catholics 
setting up one of their chiefs for king?” ! 
replied, ‘¢ Not the smallest,” and that there 
were no chiefs amongst them of that kind of 
eminence. This is the old business again, 
but I believe I satisfied Hoche; it looks well 
to see him so anxious on that topic, on which 
he pressed me more than on all the others. 
Carnot joined us here, with a pocket-map of 
Ireland in his hand, and the conversation be- 
came pretty general hetween Clarke, Hoche, 
and him, every one else having left the room. 
I said scarcely any thing, as I wished to 
listen. Hoche related to Carnot the sub- 





vernment. He then asked me what I thought stance of what had passed between him and 


me. When he mentioned his anxiety as to 


. ‘ ae . ‘ — 

I replied, 1 certainly bread, Carnot laughed, and said, ‘* There : 
. j . 1 4 ’ of “m . 4 7 J ge 
did not calculate on their assistance, but nei- plenty of beef in Ireland ; if you cannot ¢ 
ther did I think they would be able to give bread. you must eat beef. 


[ told him I 


‘us any effectual opposition ; that their influ- hoped they would find enough of both ; a" 
' ence over the minds of the common people , ing, that within the last twenty years Irelan 
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had become a great corn country, so that, at 
present, it made a considerable article in her 
exports. 7 © 
but I found it difficult to follow them, as it 
was in fact a suite of former conversitions, 
at which I had not assisted, and besides, they 
spoke with the rapidity of Frenchmen. IL 
collected, however, if [ am right, that there 
will be two landings: one (from I[folland), 
near Belfast, and the other (from Britany.) 
in Connaught; that there will be, as [ sup. 


pose, in both embarkations, not less than | 


ten, nor more than fifteen thousand men— 
twelve thousand was mentioned, Lut 1 did 
not hear any time specified. Carnot said, 
« [t will be, to be sure, a most brilliant ope- 
ration.” And well may he say so, if he suc- 
coeds. We then went to dinner, which was 


They then proceeded to confer ; | 


— ———-- 


and asked him, at the same time, whether } fifty thousand. That is a piece of good news. 


my appearance at head-quarters might not 
give rise to some suspicions, from the cir- 
cumstance of my being a foreigner? He 
replied, he would settle me in a village near 
Rennes, his head-quarters, where I should 
be incognito, and, at the same time, within 
his reach. [ asked him then, was he ap- 
prized of the directory having honoureJ ine 
with the rank of chef de brigade? He replied 
he was, and made me his compliment. I 
then observed tu him, I presumed [ might 
be of must service in some situation near his 
person ; that I spoke French, as he might 
observe, very imperfectly ; nevertheless, I 
could make myself understood, and as he 








did not speak English, I might be useful in 
his communications with the people of [re- 


very well served, without being luxurious. | land. He replied, * Leave all that to me; as 


We had two courses and a desert. There 
were present about sixteen or eighteen per- 
sons, including Madame Carnot, her sister, 
and sister-in law; Carnot, his brother, Iloche, 
Traguet, the Minister of Marine, Clarke, two 
or three officers, and Legarde, the secretaire- 
general. I sate by Hoche. After coffee was 
served, we rose, and Carnot, Hoche, Truguet, 
Lacuée, and Clarke, retired to a cabinet and 
held a council on Lrish affairs, which lasted 
from six to nine o'clock. In the mean time, 
{ walked with Lezarde in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, where we listened to a sym- 
phony performed in the apartments of La 
Reveilliere Lepaux, who is lodged over Car- 
not. Legarde tells me that La Reveilliere 
has concerts continually, and that music is 
his great resource after the fatizues of his 
business, which are immense. At nine, the 
council! broke un, and [ walked away with 
Clarke; he said every thing was now settled, 
and that he had himself much trouble to 
bring every thing to bear, but that at last he 
had sueceeded. I wished him joy most sin- 
cerely, and fixing to call upon him to-morrow 
at twelve, we parted.—This was a grand 
day; I dined with the President of the Exe- 
cutive Directory of France, beyond all com- 
parison the most illustrious station in Eu- 
rope. T am very proud of it, because it has 
come fairly in the line of my duty, and I 
have made no unworthy sacrifices to obtain 
it. T like Carnot extremely, and Hoche, I 
think, yet better.’ ; 

Called on Hloche, at seven, and found 
him in bed, talking with two generals whom 
I did not know. One is going to Italy, very 
much against the grain. General Sherlock 
called in. I collect from what he said, that 
he is to be of our expedition, and that he 
does not know it himself yet. After they 
were cone, Hoche asked me, ‘ When | 
would be ready to leave town?” I answered, 
I was at his command, but wished, if possi- 
ble, to have four or five davs to make some 
litle arrangements. He said, by all means; 
that he proposed leaving town in seven days 
himself, and that, if he could, he would g.ve 
ec Seat in his carriage ; but if not, he 
ae settle that I should travel with General 

nerin, his most particular friend, who was 
Wega — in the business, but to 
the — *y ‘ e had not opened himself on 

unject, made my acknowledgments, 


soon as you join, and that your regiment is 
formed, I will apply for the rank of adjutant- 
general for you; that will place you at once 
in the etat major, and besides, you must be 
in a situation where you may have a com- 
mand, if necessary.” I returned him a thou- 
sand thanks; and he proceeded to ask me, 
“Did I think it was likely that the men of 
property, or any of them, wished for a revo- 
lution in Ireland?” I replied, ‘‘ Most cer- 
tainly not,” and that he should reckon on all 
the opposition that class could give him ; 
that, however, it was possible that when the 
business was once commenced, some of them 
might join us on speculation, but that it 
would be sorely against their real sentiments. 
He then asked me, “ Do you know Arthur 
Q’Connor ?” I replied, 1 did, and that I 
entertained the highest opinion of his talents, 
principles, and patriotism. He asked me, 
‘* Did he not some time ago make an ex- 
plosion in the Irish parliament?” I replied, 
he made the ablest and honestest speech, to 





my mind, that ever was made in that house. 
* Well,” said he, “ will he join us?” I an- 
swered, I hoped, as he was ‘* foncterement 
Irlanduis,” that be undoubtedly would. .So 
it seems O’Connor’s speech is well known 
here. 


racter he bears in France. It must be highly 
| gratifying to his feelings. Hoche then went 
| on to say, * There is a lord in your country ; 
| (I was a little surprised at this beginning, 
knowing, as I do, what stuff our Irish peers 
are made of); he is son to a duke; is he 
not a patriot?” I immediately smoked my 
lover, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and gave 
Hoche a very good account of him. He 
asked me then about the duke. I replied 
that I hoped for his assistance, or at least 
neutrality, if the business was once com- 
menced. He then mentioned Fitzgibbon, 
of all men in the world — I endeavoured to 
do him justice, as I had to the others he 
spoke of, and I believe I satisfied Hoche, 
that we will not meet with prodigious assist- 
ance from his Majesty's Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. He proceeded to ask me, 
“\Vhatquantity of arms would be necessary?” 
[ replied, the more the better, as we should 
find soldiers for as many firelocks as France 
would send us. 





— 


——_ 





If ever I meet him, as I hope [ may, | 
| I will tell him what Hoche said, and the cha- 











| I feared was too likely to happen. 


I answered, with fifty thousand stand to be- 
gin with, we should soon have all the arms 
in the nation in our hands, adding, that I 
had the strongest hopes the militia, who 
composed the only real force in Ireland, 
would give us no opposition. We then spoke 
of the aristocracy ot [reland, and I assured 
him, as I had done Clarke, that what I ap- 
prehended was, not the eggrandizement, but 


{ the massacre of that body, from the just in- 


dignation of the people, whom they have so 
long and so cruelly oppressed ; adding that 
it was what I sincerely deprecated, but what 
He said, 
certainly the spilling of blood was at all 
times to be avoided as much as possible ; 
that he did conceive, in such explosions as 
that which was likely to take place in Ire- 
land, it was not to be supposed but that 
some individuals would be sacrificed; but 
the less the better, and it was much wiser to 
secure the persons of those [ mentioned, or 
to suffer them to emigrate to England, as they 
would, no doubt, be ready to do, than to 
put them to death; in which [ most sincerely 
agreed, for I am like Parson Adams, “ I do 
not desire to have the blood even of the 
wicked upon me.” Hoche mentioned, also, 
that great mischief had been done to the 
principles of liberty, and additional difficul- 
ties thrown in the way of the French revo- 
lution, by the quantity of blood spilled: 
“ For,” added he, “when you guillotine a 
man, you get rid of an individual, it is true, 
but then you make all his friends and con- 
nections enemies to the government ;’’—a 
sentence well worth considering. I. am 
heartily glad to find Hoche of this humane 
temperament, because I hope I am humane 
myself, and trust we shall be able to prevent 
unnecessary bloodshed in Ireland, which I 
shall, most sincerely exert my best endeavour 
todo. He then desired me to call on him 
every two or three days, at seven o'clock, at 
which time I might be sure to find him dis- 
engaged, adding, that he did not wish to mix 
me with the crowd ; and after several expres- 
sions of civility and attention on his part, all 
which I set down to the credit of my country, 
we parted. I like Hoche more and more. 
IIe is one of the pleasantest fellows. Il ever 
conversed with, possessing a fine manly mind 
and a fine manly figure.—On my return, I 
found a very friendly answer from Monroe, 
inviting me to dinner for to-day, in order to 
settle about trade affairs —lL should have 
mentioned, that Hoche asked me whether the 
Defenders had ever sent any one to France, 
to make representations. I answered, I 
could not positively say, but I believed not, 
they being, for the most part, the peasantry 
of Ireland, and, of course, having neither 





means nor proper persons to send.’ 

On the 16th of September, 1796, Wolfe 
set off from Paris on his first military expe- 
dition. We must, however, pass over his 
adventures, and hasten to the melancholy 
close of his short, but honourable career. 


The issue of the attempt made by France in 


} 

Ile then told me, he had | 

demanded eighty thousand, but was sure of ' 
5 y P) 


conformity with the invitation of the Irish 
malcontents is too well known to need reci- 
tal, and we shall finish our review of these 
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deeply interesting volumes with the affecting 
account given by the editor of his father’s 
death :— 


‘On the next day, 12th November, (the | 
day fixed for his execution,) the scene in the | 


Court of King’s Bench was awful and im- 
pressive to the highest degree. 
opened, Curran advanced, leading the aged 
father of Tone, who produced his affidavit 


As soon as it | 


that his son had been brought before a bench | 
of officers, calling itself a court-martial, and | 


sentenced to death. ‘I do not pretend,” 
said Curran, “that Mr. Tone is not guilty 
of the charges of which he is accused. I 
yresume the officers were honourable men. 
Sut it is stated in this affidavit, as a solemn 
fact, that Mr. Tone had no commission un- 
der his Majesty; and, therefore, no court- 
martial could have cognizance of any crime 
imputed to him, whilst the Court of King’s 
Bench sate in the capacity of the Great Cri- 
minal Court of the land. In times when war 
was raging, when man was opposed to man 
in the field, courts-martial might be endured ; 
but every law authority is with me, whilst 
I stand upon this sacred and immutable 
principle of the constitution, that martial 
law and civil law are incompatible, and that 
the former must cease with the existence of 
the latter. This is not, however, the time 
for arguing this momentous question. My 
client must appear in this court. He is cast 
for death this very day. He may be ordered 
for execution whilst I address you. I call 
on the court to support the law, and move 
fora habeas corpus, to be directed to the 
yrovost-marshal of the barracks of Dublin, 
and Major Sandys, to bring up the body of 
Tone.” 

‘Chief Justice.— Have a writ instantly 
prepared.” 

‘Curran.— “ My client may die whilst the 
writ is preparing.” 

‘Chief Justice.—“ Mr. Sheriff, proceed to 
the barracks, and acquaint the provost-mar- 
shal that a writ is preparing to suspend Mr. 
Tone’s execution, and see that he be not exe- 
cuted.” 

‘The court awaited, in a state of the ut- 
most agitation and suspense, the return of 
the sheriff. He speedily appeared, and said, 
“My lord, I[ have been to the barracks, in 
pursuance of your order. The provost-mar- 
shal says he must obey Major Sandys; Major 
Sandys says he must obey Lord Cornwallis.” 
Mr. Curran announced, at the same time, 
that Mr. Tone, the father, was just returned, 
after serving the habeas corpus, and that 
General Craig would not obey it. The chief 
justice exclaimed, “ Mr. Sheriff, take the 
body of Tone into custody—take the provost- 
marshal aud Major Sandys into custody, 
and show the order of the court to General 
Craig.” 

- The general impression was now, that the 
prisoner would be led out to execution, in 
defiance of the court. This apprehension 
was legible in the countenance of Lord Kil- 
warden, a man who, in the worst of times, 
preserved a religious respect for the laws, 


and who, besides, I may add, felt every per- | 


sonal feeling of pity and respect for the pri- 





shield from the vengeance of government, on 
‘an occasion almost as perilous. Tis agita- 
tion, according to the expression of an eye- 
witness, was magnificent. 

‘The sheriff returned at length with the 
‘fatal news. le had been refused admittance 
in the barracks; but was informed that Mr. 
Tone, who had wounded himself dangerously 
the night before, was not in a condition to 
be removed. A French emigrant surgeon, 
who had closed the wound, was called in, 
and declared there was no saying, for four 
days, whether it was mortal. His head was 
to be kept in one position, and a seniinel was 
set over him to prevent his speaking. Ke- 
moval would kill him at once. The chief 
justice instantly ordered a rule for suspend- 
ing the execution. 

‘I must collect my strength to give the re- 
maining details of the close of my father’s 
life. The secrets of a state prison, and of 
such a prison as were those of Dublin at that 
period, are seldom penetrated ; and the facts 
which have reached us are few and meagre. 
As soon as he learned the refusal of his last 
request, his determination was taken with 
the same resolution and coolness which he 
exhibited during the whole transaction. In 
order to spare the feelings of his parents and 
friends, he refused to see any one, and re- 
quested only the use of writing materials. 
During the 10th and 11th of November he 
addressed the Directory, the minister of ma- 
rine, General Kilmaine, and Mr. Shee, in 
France, and several of his friends in Ireland, 
to recommend his family to their care. 1 
here insert a translation of his letter to the 
Directory, the only one of which we obtained 
a copy. 

*“* From the Provost’s Prison, Dublin, 
* <¢ 20th Brumaire, 7th year of the Republic, 
**(10th Nov. 1798.) 
‘The Adjutant-General Theobald Wolfe 

Tone, (called Smith,) to the Executive Di- 

rectory of the French Republic. 

** Citizen Directors,—The English go- 


my rights as a French citizen and officer, and 
summoned me before a court-martial, 1 have 
been sentenced to death. In these circum- 
stances, I request you to accept my thanks 
for the confidence with which you have ho- 
noured me, and which, ina moment like this, 
I venture to say I well deserved. I have 
served the republic faithfully, and my death, 
as well as that of my brother, a victim like 
myself, and condemned in the same manner 
about a month ago, will sufliciently prove it. 
I hope the circumstances in which I stand 
will warrant me, citizen directors, in suppli- 


wife and of three infant children, who had no 
other support, and, in losing me, will be re- 
duced to the extreme of misery. I venture, 





soner, whom he had formerly contributed to ° 


on such an occasion, to recal to your remem- 
brance, that I was expelled from my own 
country in consequence of my attempts to 
serve the republic; that, on the invitation of 
the French government, I came to France; 
that ever since I had the honour to enter the 
French service, I have faithfully, and with 
the approbation of all my chiefs, performed 
my duty; finally, that I have sacrificed for 


cating you to consider the fate of a virtuous | all 
life. Cherish my memory; and, especially, 








vernment having determined not to respect | 


| 


| 
| 





| 
| 


| 
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the republic all that man holds dearest—my 
wife, my children, my liberty, my life. Ip 
these circumstances, I confidently call on 
your justice and humanity in favour of m 
family, assured that you will not abandon 
them. It is the greatest consolation which 
remains to mein dying. Health and respect, 
“T. W. Tone, (called Smith,) 

‘* Adjutant General,” 

‘He then, with a firm hand and heart, 
penned the two following letters to my mo- 
ther :— 

‘« Provost’s Prison, Dublin Barracks, 
“Le 20 Brumaire, an 7 (10th Nov. 1798.) 
‘« Dearest Love,—The hour is at last 

come when we must part. As no words can 
express what | feel for you and our children, 
I shall not attempt it; complaint, of any 
kind, would be beneath your courage and 
mine; be assured I will die as I have lived, 
and that you will have no cause to blush for me. 

‘«T have written on your behalf to the 
French government, to the minister of marine, 
to General Kilmaine, and to Mr. Shee; with 
the latter [ wish you especially to advise. In 
Treland, [ have written to your brother Harry, 
and to those of my friends who are about to 
go into exile, and who, 1 am sure, will not 
abandon you. 

*«¢ Adieu, dearest love; I find it impossi- 
ble to finish this letter. Give my love to 
Mary ; and, above all things, remember that 
you are now the only parent of our dearest 
children, and that the best proof you can give 
of your affection for me, will be to preserve 
yourself for their education. God Almighty 
bless you all. 

‘ “* Your’s ever, T. W. Tone. 

«<P. S. [think you have a friend in Wil- 
son, who will not desert you *.”’ 

‘SECOND LETTER. 

‘“ Dearest Love,—I write just one line, 
to acquaint you that I have received assur- 
ances from your brother Edward, of his de- 
termination to render every assistance and 
protection in his power; for which I have 
written to thank him most sincerely. Your 
sister has likewise sent me assurances of the 
same nature, and expressed a desire to see 
me, which | have refused, having determined 
to speak to no one of my friends, not even 
my father, from motives of humanity to them 
and myself. It is a very great consolation to 
me, that your family are determined to sup- 
port you; as to the manner of that assist- 
ance, I leave it to their affection for you, and 
your own excellent good sense, to settle what 
manner will be most respectable for all parties. 

** Adieu, dearest love. Keep your cou- 
rage, as | have kept mine; my mind is as 
tranquil this moment as at any period of my 


preserve your health and spirits for the sake 
of our dearest children. 

‘<< Your ever affectionate 7 
‘11th Nov. 1798. T, Wore TONE. 


‘* Nobly did this pure and virtuous man, and a 
alone of all those whom my father had depende 
upon, fultil the expectation of his friend. He w as “ 
my mother a brother, a protector, and an adviser, 
during the whole period of our distress ; and when, 
at the close of eighteen years, we were ruined 4 we : 
cond time by the fall of Napoleon, he came over non 
his own eountry to offer her his hand and his fortune, 
and share our fate in America.’ 
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‘Tris said, that, on the evening of that very 
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purpose for which it is built. It would have 


jay, he could see and hear the soldiers erect-} been more economic to have commenced a/ 


1g 


{hat very night, (according to the report 


given by his gaolers,) having secreted a pen- 
knife, he inflicted a deep wound across his 
neck. 


- tie gallows for him before his windows. | palace upon a scale of real grandeur; and 


even if the whole of the plan had been con- 


It was soon discovered by the sentry, | 


and a surgeon called in at four o'clock in the | 


morning, who stopped the blood and closed 
it. He reported that, as the prisoner had 
missed the carotid artery, he might yet sur- 
vive, but was in the extremest danger. Itis 
said, that he murmured only in reply, “ Tam 
sorry 1 have been so bad an anatomist.” Let 
me draw a veil over the remainder of this 
scene. 

‘Stretched on his bloody pallet in a dun- 
veon, the first apostle of Irish union, and 
most illustrious martyr of Irish independence, 
counted ecch lingering hour during the last 
seven days and nights of his slow and silent 
arony. No one was allowed to approach 
him. Far from his adored family, and from 
all those friends whom he loved so dearly, 
the only forms which flitted before his eyes 
were those of the grim gaoler and rough at- 
tendants of the prison; the only sound which 
fell cn his dying ear, the heavy tread of the 
sentry. He retained, however, the calmness 
of his soul and the possession of his faculties 
to the last :—and the consciousness of dying 
for his country, and in the cause of justice 
and liberty, illumined, like a bright halo, his 
laiest moments, and kept up his fortitude to 
the end. There is no situation under which 
tese feelings will not support the soul of a 
patriot, 

‘On the morning of the 19th of November, 
he was seized with the spasms of approaching 
leath. It is said that the surgeon who at- 
tended whispered that, if he attempted to 
move or speak, he must expire instantly ; 
that he overheard him, and, making a slight 
movement, replied, “ f can yet find words to 
think you, sir: it is the most welcome news 
you could give me. What should I wish to 
live for?” Valling back with these expres- 
‘ious on his lips, he expired without farther 
effort.’ 


—_ 





(OLLECTION OF PAPERS RELATING TO THE 
THAMES QUAY, Ke. 
(Continued from p. 248.) 
ifavinG laid before our readers Col. Trench’s 
ideas and hints relative to a national palace, 
we shall now offer some observations of our 
own. There can be no doubt but that an 
edifice, on the scale he has suggested, would 
tot only prove a great ornament to the Bri- 
tish capital, and be worthy our character as a 
Nation, but likewise have a beneficial influ- 
ence on the progress of art; that is, suppos- 
ns it to exhibit that grandeur and taste in its 
“esizu, and that splendour in its embellish- 
meats, which such a structure ought unques- 
Louably to possess. We cannot, therefore, be- 
uold, without something like regret, the build- 
ing now erecting in St. James's Park, which, 
(9 say the least of it, is unfavourably placed, 
both with regard to its locality as a residence, 
and as to architectural effect. And we ap- 
t ehend fiat, at no very distant period, it 
‘i Ge lound to be very inadequate to the 
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sidered too vast for immediate execution, a 
portion of it might have been completed, and 
the rest proceeded more leisurely. If the 
present site was selected in preference to any 
other, this extremity of the park should have 
been extended, and the building placed in the 
centre, upon an artificial eminence, so as to 
give a sufficiently commanding view. The 
structure now erecting is not only placed 
quite in acorner, but is upon so minute a 
scale, both as to its extent and the character 


of its elevations, that no subsequent additions | 


can ever render it majestic in appearance, 
however it may be enlarged. Supposing it, 
however, to have been erected as we have just 
suggested, and the western end of the park 
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_demolition, what a sacrifice of property !— 


Very true; yet what does the colonel sug- 
gest’ Verily, nothing less than a street front- 
ing the east front of a palace in Hyde Park, 
and extending from the extremity of Upper 
Grosvenor Street to the west end of St. Paul's 
Cathedral! Let us now see what a mass of 
buildings must be sacrificed to such a pro- 
ject,—one side of Upper Grosvenor Street, 
Mount Row, a part of Bruton Street, half 
Golden Square, Covent Garden Piazzas, St. 
Clement's Church, several of the courts and 
buildings in the temple, besides an incalcu- 
lable number of intermediate buildings, 
streets, lanes, mews, &c. And all for what ? 
to form a street in a direct line for upwards 


_ of two miles, with St. Paul's at one extremity 


widened, in that case, all the whole mass of | 


buildings and streets to the south of the pre- | 


sent boundary of the park, on that side, 
should have been cleared away as far back as 
a line wi h the abbey, the west front of which 
would thus be laid open to the park, With 
that venerable edifice at one extremity, the 
palace at the other, a magnificent range of 
houses along the whole of the south side, and 
the park itself extended, drained, and laid 
out as a magnificent garden, with statues, 
fountains, &c. a scene of truly regal splen- 
dour would have been produced, which few 
other capitals could rival. 

Such a scheme of extensive demolition may 
appear quite extravagant and beyond the 
possibility of execution, yet we can assure 
our readers that it is absolutely trifling, com- 
pared with some of the colonel’s plans, as we 
shall presently show. Or still retaining every 
other part of the plan, the palace might be 
placed on the north side of the park, occupy- 
ing the sites of St. James’s and Carlton Pa- 
laces, with all the intermediate space, so as 
to have one wing opposite Waterloo Place, 
the other facing the extremity of St. James's 
Street and the centre of the front towards 
Pall Mall, open to St. James’s Square, the 
whole of the south side of which ought, in 
this case, to he removed. The other facade 
would front the park, and if it should be 
thought that this site would not afford suffi- 
cient depth for such a purpose, all the pre- 
sent mall might be taken in, for which ample 
compensation would be made to the public, 
by the extension of the park on the opposite 
side. This scheme,—an exceedingly visionary 
one, no doubt, would have, we think, this 
advantage over that for Llyde Park, that the 
palace would not be so far removed, while it 
would contribute to the display of the abbey, 
which would thus be rendered very conspi- 
cuous in the scene thus formed. On exa- 
mining Gwynn’s plans for the sites of a pa- 
lace, given at the end of Col. Trench’s book, 
it will be found that one, on the scale-here 
proposed, extending from Waterloo Place to 
St. James's Street, immense as it may at first 
appear, would not exceed one of his, it being 
a square of about half the same length, 
whereas this would not require to be much 
more than a hundred feet in depth. 


But what an enormous undertaking, 


what 





| 
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and the palace facing the other. Yet, setting 
aside all consideration of the enormous ex- 
pense, we doubt whether the result would be 
particularly grand, since it would be impos- 
sible to see the palace and the cathedral at 
the same time from any one station, the dis- 
tance being sogreat. Such a line, too, would 
intersect the present streets not at right angles, 
but diagonally, so as to produce great incon- 
venience and deformity, and to occasion the 
necessity for many other alterations. Inde- 
pendently of which, Covent Garden and Gold- 
en Square would be converted into irregular 
areas, Which must of course be excluded from 
view, and thereby still further curtailed. The 
colonel, however, thinks that such a scheme 
would be ‘not only practicable, but profit- 
able.” Yet has he calculated how many 
thousand houses, (some of them of the first 
class,) must be demolished, how many mil- 
lions sterling, and how many years it would 
require to accomplish such an undertaking ? 
We cannot offer any computation, and ap- 
prehend that it would startle even the arith- 
metical abilities of Mr. Hume himself. 

We feel assured, that if improvement is to 
be conducted on such a scale, it will never 
coinmence, plan as long as we may. Some 
regard at least ought to be paid to the present 
lines of streets; but in the plan we are no- 
ticing, the entire street, and that, too, a cou- 
ple of miles in length, must be forned on 
ground at present covered by buildings. 
Now, supposing a palace to be erected be- 
tween Pall Mall and the Park, a direct com- 
munication might still be formed to St. Paul's, 
by forming a street into the Strand, coming out 
opposite St. Clement's Church, and then car- 
rying another line straight to Charing Cross, 
which would be effected by merely widening 
and rebuilding the Strand, It is true that, 
in this case, there would be two distinct lines, 
forming an obtuse angle, but this would, in 
our opinion, be so far from being a defect, 
that we should consider it preferable to a 
street of such a length, in one line. In fact, 
a street may be too long for grandeur of ef- 
fect, as well as too short, and it is evident, 
that, in the one proposed, the perspective 
lines must vanish to mere points. Streets of 
a moderate length, with some noble build- 
ing facing the extremity, to terminate the 
vista, have a far better effect than one pro- 
tracted, d perte de vue. By consulting a 
map of London, the reader will be able to 
judge how far, in point of feasibility, our 
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piercing through the midst of such thick | the goddess of voluptuousness. But these a: oH. = nd ae mes ie “a \nd | 
darkness, imposes silence on these unjust | trifling defects are lost among beauties P .Y nga ee ae Seen Sma My 
: . , 1e Lent season. M) 
imputations, and manifests, by the sole fact | of a very superior order, and we must ‘lie M eg Mr. Chatles W On! 
ae ont , . Majes , . Charles Wes- va: 
of his existence, that genius belongs to every | pardon them in a man who had a kind of re- gy en ie in Meal Gus of T deinen On 
age and every place, and that if imperious ligious enthusiasm for Homer and Virgil, ame pant avin at en tenis of the cia Neat 
, ‘ > . . ° 4 st c “ p vicky 
circumstances have kept it for a long time | which he could only defend by walking in 2 rae a ti hides akties ti be “yi 3y 
dormant, the moment has arrived, when dis- | their footsteps. They are but spots in the he hd 7 a wh Ayer at moore | I'd 
: sO1N6 . : ; . . 1Ough they were written at an early age. _ 
playing oe ee ees ems imagin- sun, which are lost and disappear in the Handel cess ial that a nine St had Th 
ation, he commands, with a solemn voice, | midst of a torrent of light. ssid tent 1 ‘ pe ae ld ee oe ie But n 
let there be light, and there is light. Such Vasco de Gama, an historical character, is nog _ 11S - agg By U A, Bie m be An 
: . , . . n Salisbury plain, the choruse: em be- pr 
was the Portuguese nation during a very long | the hero of this poem. Wise, active, and ing re wg The composer smiled at the ae 
1e¢ ’ ~ @ ’ bs : : . ° > : iis € , 
series of years; such was Camoens, who | intrepid, he directed these new Argonautes Yi tot Ae oe re vee ag sng gee pO a. 
en ay Sas ety Se Beate Be pe across the immensity of the ocean, and brav- lowed that the theatres then in I cadon were a 
able glory of the people of the Tagus. Pos- | ing all the dangers and sufferings which are ‘ime anes Hee tim Gane seated Tink teen die, Thea 
seseet od an impetuous and independent | inseparable from so bold an expedition, he cellent verformances What would Handel Wi 
spirit, Camoens was animated by the most | supported them, by his example and conver- bt said Coe ta teeiell den ceslennaes th pore 
ante 9 oni wat 0 tae pibinte thing | sation, on the road of honour, glory, and Westasinster Abbey, which did smote junice | 'o 
in subordination to one predominant pas- | fidelity, to their noble engagements. Pai angettne B y ide _ 
sion, it was the passion of all great souls— (To be continued.) Ss won Ul talent. , ny 
the love of his country. It was this noble) ===" THE MAID OF LORN. Ww . 
sentiment which made him take up his pen. ORIGINAL. By the Author of Sylla, Field Flowers, §c- Th 
Seeing before him a brilliant cohort of heroes ae : Thev 
., Pein b Se Hie aoa al : THE HARDY THEORIST. wey 
remaining in obscurity for want OF panegy-|} |. SWEET maid of Lorn! when first we met No 
ists. he d ined to d it. for tl rs Or dates and customs when we treat, abies ‘ie gate“ ote wild \ 
rists, he determine 0 aeposit, for the pe What on inletaiee k Where waves the birch o’er Awe’s W! 40 pi 
rusal of future ages, the history of their asto- 4 a Se eben <7 stream, For 
nishin loi dtl oh thi And the poor ancients oft times cheat We fe’s dark — tia 
g exploits, and through this means to ar mndere cradit’s sake ¥ e knew not life's dark scenes as yet, yyu 
place his country by the side of the greatest Wahi ies Wik ae iia P For life to us was but a dream. Su 
° ° ¢ I ¢ ’ . - Vi 
nations of the universe. He knew how to pall bell he'd pose gece ae Twas ours the rocky strath to range, “s 
choose a starting point which would trans-}  qy. d tob P , Or heathery moorland, young and free ; 0 
ort him at once into a field unknown to all aca Dame BEES, BS SB Case And oh! we deem’d it wondrous strange But v 
tla epic poets. Homer sung of the ee eee All were not happy as were we. Wi 
a uoth he, ‘ The moderns claim to be uiltless we knew nct then to fear— To ec 
dest ti of id . of which ya of the sadhys ae ati Gon ' . 7 88 
: — had * 7 ¢ . di e i. First finders of that weed ; Night came to us as noon or morn ; The 
princes had been guilty Of an odious crime, But, that twas well known anciently And if our eye enshrined a tear, Yes— 
which was revenged by the overthrow of his There's classic phrase to plead.’ Twas Pleasure’s own, sweet maid of Lora. He 
throne and the massacre of his subjects. Vir-| ¢ Phrase ! pooh: my learned friend,’ I cried, | weg prest dark Morven's sullen shore, ‘Twas 
gil, ae COUMNUREOS, led the grievous wreck ‘There can’t be any such And mute surveyed the pillared pile So: 
of this dejected pager sa found oo ‘ Yes—NE QUID NIMIS,’ he replied ; Where Staffa’s minster caverns roar, i 
pire on the borders of the Tiber, which should © Use not the QUID too much.’ And chide Jona’s sister isle. is: 
one day chain, by its ungovernable power, | «And so,’ continued he, ‘in sooth, We'd trodden Bratry’s fatal pass, mn 
all the people of the earth. Dante pene- That men, ere London stood, We'd roved through Orchy’s woodland 3.) _ An 
trated into the regions of eternity, to unveil to Did chew tobacco, is a truth And breathless climbed each rocky mass Rare 
blind mortals the most terrible truths of mo-; That cannot be eschewed. ° G. D. That zones the round. lone Cruchan Een 
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Hope’s brightest rainbow then was ours, ; 
(Alas! that Hope e er proves forsworn !) 
And little deemed we Joy's fair flowers 
~ So soon would fade, sweet maid of Lorn: 

True, we had heard of the wild storms 
~ Of passion shrouding life’s bright rays ; 
snd deemed them like the shadowy forms 
~ Of warriors stern of other days. . 
We thought not then, we could not think 
such storms would reach our sunny vale, 
As strayed we by Awe’s rocky brink, 
Or wooed Loch Etive’s summer gale. 
Yet there, e’en there, flashed war's claymore, 
Tuere clanged the hunter-foeman’s horn 5 
As thine and thee away he bore 
From me, from love, sweet maid of Lorn! 


Madly I fought, was left for dead— 
Fate but for this my life had spared ; 
To hear it whispered thou hadst wed 
With feudal pomp, thy victor laird. 
With maniac look awhile I stood, 
Like one bereft of all but life; 
TiJl gazing on the scene of blood, _ 
Flash’d o’er my brain the fatal strife. 
I crossed the Atlantic’s stormy tide, 
With outward show of pride and scorn, 
Yet oft in secret still I sighed 
For thine, for thee, sweet maid of Lorn! 
And I returned an altered man, 
In age, in look, in mein, in name ; 
Yet still 1 owned one powerful ban— 


Twas love, first love, —unchanged, the same. 


The sun of hope had all but set,— 
Yet, as when on some island bare 
And bleak two foes as friends have met, 
My heart saw Hope supplant Despair. 
Oh! with what feelings gazed I first 
On mountain, rock, and blossomed thorn, 
‘Neath which my boyish love was nurst 
3y thy fond smile, sweet inaid of Lorn! 


I'd gazed on Coffre’s peak of snow, 

Thrid Pequod’s forest- wilds in haste ; 
But mine was highland Crucban now, 

And flowery Lechan’s moorland waste ! 
Let others wander forth to gaze 

Ona grander scenes, and smile or weep ; 
So I but inark the sun’s last ray’s 

Gild dark Dunstaffnage’ castied steep. 
Then swells my soul (for Nature pleads,) 

With pleasure, of contentment born, 
And quits but Ossian’s warrior deeds 

io dream of thee, sweet maid of Lorn! 
iu! they've a power, a spell not all 

The scenes beyond the western wave, 
With wood, rock, mountain, waterfall, 
_ Though rich in landscape beauty, have. 
They tell of clussie love no tale, 

No cromlech-stone there guards the dead ; 
So patriot spirit rides the gale, 

for tuem no warrior Bruce hath bled. 
Ay, none but kindred souls can tell,— 
_ Subdued at once my pride and scorn— 
" wat fecliugs bade my bosom swell 

For home and thee, sweet maid of Lorn! 


¢ ? 
AJ il 


tWuo can paiut the joy I felt, 
7 When thee L met, my long-lost fair, 
“9 Sec, as at thy feet L knelt, 
the snood sull wreathe thine auburn hair? 
Yes—though on thee full many a youth 
_ Had fon ‘ly smiled and whispered love, 
Iwas but in vain; thy soul of truth 

Soated wealth and beauty far above. 
aCe suines again, the red claymore 
sueatied, and mute the foeman’s horn, 
‘st iead and battle strife are o’er— 
_ “ind thou art mine, sweet maid of Lorn! 
“arch 23, 1327. H 
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THE LATE THOMAS ROWLANDSON. 


Turs veteran of the English school of graphic 
humour, died at his chambers, in the Adelphi, 
on the evening of Sunday last, after enduring, 
with his usual philosophy, a severe illness, 
for nearly the last two years, during which 
protracted period he was attended by his old 
and esteemed friend, Mr. Lynn. 

Thomas Rowlandson, the son of a very re- 
spectable commercialist, was born at his fa- 
ther's house, inthe Old Jewry, in the month of 
July, 1756. The affairs of the latter, however, 
taking an unfavourable turn, owing to some 
extensive speculations in a soap manufactory, 
prevented his supporting him in that re- 
gular course of practice, which is necessary 
to form an artist for the higher department of 
his profession. Hence, he embarked as a 
candidate for patronage, whilst in his youth. 

Mademoiselle Chattelier, who married his 
father’s brother, being a lady of property, li- 
berally supplied him with money at this pe- 
riod, and, it was owing to her indulgent fond- 
ness, perhaps, that he acquired those careless 
habits, which were so characteristic of his fu- 
ture life. 

Ile was early admitted a student at the 
Royal Academy, then held at Old Somerset 
House. Mr. John Bannister, the celebrated 
comedian, was a fellow student; and it was 
there that friendship commenced between 
them that has continued through life. 

Rowlandson received his school education 
at Dr. Barvis’s, in Soho Square. This semi- 
nary, afterwards conducted by Dr. Barrow, 
was of great repute. The lamented Richard 
Burke, son of the late Edmund Burke, M.P., 
was Rowlandson’s school-fellow, and the late 
Mr. Holmann, the tragedian, derived his 
scholastic education under the same roof. 

In his sixteenth year, Rowlandson made a 
tour to l’rance, and remaining there two 
years, became a student in one of the acade- 
mies in Paris. 

It was in the society which he mixed with 
in this gay city, that he acquired those habits 
of dissipation which marred his future for- 
tunes ; for there he imbibed the fatal love for 
play. 

Ile was not, however, indifferent to his 
professional pursuits, as he sedulously studied 
drawing with the chalks. Nor did he neglect 
the exercise of his prolific talent for sketch- 
ing humerous designs. The manners and 
habits of the good people of Paris, high and 
low, furnished abundant material for his acute 
Indeed, every thing there, at 


this period, was sufticiently outré, to need 


| 


| 


' 
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little aid from the exaggerations of carica- 


i ture, 


On his return to England, where the fame 
of his genius had travelled before him, he 
commenced his professional career, and at 
this early epoch of his chequered life, pro- 
duced works, that for expression, taste, and 
character, might compete with all that had 
appeared before or since. 

His style, which was purely his own, was 
stamped with originality. Ife drew his out- 
lines with the reed pen, in Indian ink, with 
a small portion of vermillion. washed the 





chiaro-scuro with black and gray, tinted the 
flesh with clearness, and adding the proper 
colours to the general composition, touched 
up the whole with dark and spirited markings 
of the pen. The late Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and his successor to the chair of the Royal 
Academy, the late Mr. West, on beholding 
some of his bold and masterly designs, de- 
clared them wonders of art. 

It would be difficult, in the history of ec- 
centric geniuses, to name one whose habits 
and pursuits would furnish more curious, and 
if not strictly moral, more interesting and di- 
versified material for the biographer than this 
artist. 

For many years he was too idle to seek 
new employment. His kind friend, and it 
may justly be added, his best adviser, Mr. 
Ackermann, supplied him with ample subject 
for the exercise of his pencil. The many 
works which were rendered still more inter- 
esting by his illustrations, are existing evi- 
dence of this. 

It should be repeated, that his reputation 
has not been sufficiently appreciated. A vast 
collection of his original drawings, many of 
them the labour of his best days, have been 
often viewed with delight by the artists and 
amateurs who frequented the conversaziones 
at Mr. Ackermann’s. Should these be con- 
signed to the hammer, the lovers of graphic 
design, as exhibited through the medium of 
his very inventive and observant pencil, will 
experience a high intellectual treat. Mr. 
Ackermann possesses some hundreds of his 
choicest drawings, in series, arranged in ele- 
gant folios. 

The remains of this lamented artist will be 
followed to the grave by the two friends of 
his youth, Mr. Bannister and Mr. Angelo, 
sen, and his constant friend and very liberal 
employer, Mr. Ackermann, on the morning 
of this day. 

Written, con amore, by an old friend of the 
deceased. 

We shall endeavour to present our readers 
with some further particulars of this extraor- 
dinary man in a future number. 

FINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ruprort is highly favourable to the forth- 
coming exhibition at Somerset House. We 
have seen many of the leading works, which 
are of the first order of merit, and worthy to 
compete with those of the most esteemed 
masters of the old schools. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, with his accustom- 
ed zeal for the support of that institution over 
which he so ably presides, contributes a 
whole-length portrait of the Earl of Liver- 
pool. Also, portraits of Sir Walter Scott, 
J. Naish, Esq., and Mrs. Peel. 

J. Jackson, R. A—a whole-length of the 
Duke of Wellington, a whole length of Mrs. 
Kinder, Jesse Watts Russel, Esq., and Dr. 
Barnes, Archdeacon of Bombay; these are 
haif-lengths: Portrait of a Lady, Portrait of 
George Phillips, Esq., Lord Villars, and the 
lamented late John Flaxman, Esq., R.A. 

Martin Archer Shee, R. A —Mrs. General 
Burr, C. Jonstone, Esq , J. Wilde, Esq., T. 
Lack, Esq., and W. Harriott, Fsq. 
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T. Phillipps, R. A.—portraits of Lord 
Stowell, Hon. Agar Ellis, Capt. Parry, Mr. 
Watson Taylor, Mr. Brunel, Admiral Jones, 
an! Rov. J. Tadow. 

Sir W. Beechey, R. A.—whole-length por- 
trait of Major Campbell, 8th Dragoon 
Guards ; portraits of Capt. Schomberg and 
Mr. Haines; and a fancy picture from the 
Rev. H. 1. Milman’s poem of Samor, Lord 
of the Bright City. 

* Sudden drooped its flagging wing 
The timorous bird of song, and fluttering, sought 


Soft refuge in the maiden’s snowy breast. 
= ® t e e 


Up the maiden gazed, 

Smiling a pale and terrified delight, 

And seemed, for that loved warbler in her breast, 
Beseeching mercy.’ 

James Ward, R. A.—a highly finished ca- 
binet picture; the subject—Dray Horses 
drawing a Butt of Porter froma Cellar ; the 
scene, a composition in the neighbourhood of 
London. This, we believe, is painted for his 
grace the Duke Bedford. A Winter Scene, 
with portraits and animals ; Smolensko, the 
celebrated racer; portrait of a fast trotting 
horse ; and a composition of a shooting pony, 
with dogs and game, painted for Lord South- 
ampton. 


Hilton, R. A.—a grand composition of the | 


Crucifixion, painted for the Corporation of 
Liverpool, to be executed in stained glass. 

Mr. Etty,—a grand composition, repre- 
senting Judith invoking the assistance of 
Providence. 

The Olden Time, a composition. 

A circular picture, the subject, Hero and 
Leander. 

Leslie, R.A.—Lady Jane Gray refusing 
the Crown. Painted for his grace the Duke 
of Bedford. 

Mr. Turner,—two large sea-pieces, two 
landscapes, and a composition. 

Mr. Caleott also contributes some pictures, 
marine subjects and landscapes. 

Mr. Collins, we understand, contributes 
two pictures, in his usual agreeable and fa- 
miliar style of English composition. 


Mr. Mulready,—-a Groupe of Village Chil- » 


dren, amusing themselves in firing a cannon. 

Mr. Daniell, R. A.—four pictures: Attack 
of a Boa-Constrictor in one of the Eastern 
Islands; The Dead Elephant, seen in the 
Island of Ceylon*: A View of Windsor 
Castle, from Snow Hill, looking up the long 
walk; and Indian Females, on the Banks of 
the River Ganges. 

Mr. Westall, IX. A., has a large picture of 
our Saviour Praying in the Garden. 

Mr. Bailey, R. A.—a Marble figure of 
Piety; part of a monument to be erected in 
Bristot Cathedral ; sketch for a small groupe, 
of a Mother and Child, from Campbell's 
Pleasures of Hope; sketch for a bas-relief, 
representing the Death of Gen. Picton, exe- 
cuted and placed in the monument erected to 
his memory, atCaermarthen; Bust of Camp- 
bell, Lord Rector of Glasgow ; and a Bust of 
a Gentleman, both executed in marble. 

Mr. Westmacott, R. A.—a_ beautiful 
Group of a Young Female with a Cupid 
on her back. 


* From this interesting subject an engraving in 
mezzotinto, by Mr. Daniell, will shortly appear. 
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SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURs. 

Tuts truly national institution opened their 
twenty-third annual exhibition on Monday 
last, at their great room, Pall Mall Last. 
The private view, on the preceding Saturday, 
notwithstanding the uncongenial state of the 
atmosphere, was attended by a crowd of pa- 
trons of this delightful department of art, 
among whom were many personages of high 
rank, many eminent in various sciences, and 
several distinguished members of the Royal 
Academy. This is, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting display of water-colour painting that 
has yet been submitted to the public by the 
united exertions of the members. 

There is one feature of the exhibition par- 
ticularly attractive, and the circumstances to 
which it is owing ought to be made public. 
On a separate screen are placed together 
about thirty drawings, all of the same dimen- 
sions, the works of the same number of art- 
ists: these form part of a collection made for 
a lady, and are intended to adorn an album. 

The honours so universally accorded to 
Lord de Tabley, for his noble patriotism in 
his patronage of the British school, we had 
hoped would have induced many other per- 
sons of rank and fortune to do the like. The 
| influence of his munificence, however, has 
worked favourably for art; it has tended to 
raise the reputation of our living painters, by 
showing to the world that we can boast a 
school that have claims to patronage,—a fact 
not generally admitted before. 

We cannot forbear to offer our tribute of 








| praise to Mrs. Haldimonde, the lady in ques- 


| tion, who has, in the same congenial spirit, 
| set an example equally worthy of imitation. 
Influenced by a far different spirit to that 
manifested by too many ladies, who, desirous 
of filling their albums with the gratuitous 
| contributions of artists, become general beg- 
‘gars, this lady has commissioned an artist 
| of integrity and talent to invite the professors 
of water-colour painting to fill her album 
| with their ingenious labours, and has deputed 
him to pay the most liberal prices for the 
' same. 
| To meet the spirit of this munificent lady 
| with becoming respect, the members of the 
society have, at their own expense, framed 
the whole of these drawings in an elegant 
and uniform manner, and this screen may be 
viewed as a temporary monument to the 
honour of a lady of large fortune, whose li- 
berality renders her thus conspicuous in the 
regions of taste. 

By a mutually-beneficial arrangement of 
the members of this amicable society, of late, 
a certain sum has been awarded for the best 
productions of two or more members annu- 
ally. These rewards are provided out of the 
general fund, and are received, in succession, 
by all the members. The award for the last 
year was to four of the members, and what 
may be termed the prize-pictures form part 
of the present exhibition. The following are 
the subjects :— 

No. 30. The Wounded Stag.—R. Hills. 
This impressive composition makes a power- 
ful appeal to that best attribute of man—hu- 
manity. The ‘ poor sequestered stag,’ to use 
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the words of our great poet, is admirably 
personified in this composition. He jis jy- 
deed, as the melancholy Jaques describes 
him, on— 

‘Tue extremest verge of the swift brook, 

Augmenting it with tears.’ 
Who but might weep in sympathy, on be. 
holding this faithful picture of the devoted 
animal. 

There is one circumstance in this true por- 





_ traiture of the stag, which, identifying itself 


with the natural history of the animal, may 
not be generally known. The poet has had 
his learned commentators, and his fame has 
been augmented by their pointing to the fit- 
ness of the properties of the things which 
he describes. The painter, no less faithful to 
his prototype, drawing too from nature, has 
represented the ‘ hairy foot,’ at that season 
when the antlers, rot having completed the 
period of their annual re-growth, are yet too 
tender to render him a formidable adversary 
—for such the stag is in his prime. We, 
however, being no naturalists, cannot do en- 
tire justice to this marked circumstance, and 
simply notice it, as an instance of the paiit- 
er’s accurate knowledge of the habits of this 
‘monarch of the forest,’ who is here repre- 
sented with all the pathos of the painter's 
art. It is amost commanding specimen ot 
water-colour-painting. It may be mention- 
ed, whilst upon this subject, that we have 
lately seen a magnificent original bronze 
figure of the stag in his prime, the labour of 
Mr. Iills, which exceeds, in all the proper- 
ties of sculpture, every similar work, whether 
the prceduction of antiquity or of moder 
times. 

No. 34. Ponte Rialto, at Venice, by S. 
Prout. Could the spirits of Paul Sandby, 
Cozens, Hearne, and certain other worthies, 
the ancient fathers of this school, come forth 
to behold the works of these their successors, 
they would marvel at the present state of their 
favourite art. 

The prevailing opinion, ten years ago, upon 
the subject of water-colour painting, even 
among the cognoscenti, was that the material 
had reached its utmost power. We, how- 
ever, without assuming the inspiration ol 
prophecy, ventured to pronounce a different 
opinion upon the subject. Indeed, even 
now, wondrously as the means of water-Co- 
lour art has been augmented, and vast anc 
intense as the comparative depth and_ power 
of it has been developed, he would be ven- 
turesome who should prescribe bounds to its 
improvements on these properties. Prout 
wields his graphic powers with the hand ofa 
giant, and the whole of this bold phalanx 
seem to surmount with ease those difficulties 
which, but a few years ago, appeared to be 
insurmountable impediments to the further 
progress of their peculiar art. =, sae 

It is of no small advantage to this ingent 
ous, and highly talented fraternity, tat a 
works here collected, are so nearly of co-eq'" 
merit. The impression created on the mint 
of the spectator is so generally agreeable, from 
this compatability, that, every indi oi 
member largely participates in the erweeey 
bestowed onthewhole. This is as It should # 
Would, that at ourgreat national academy, 4 
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Somerset House, those distinguished painters, 
of whom the country may well feel proud, 
could show to the world a collection of their 
works, equally select. The state of British 
art would then be universally appreciated. 
This scene of the Ponte Rialto, by Mr. Prout 
-; also a commanding specimen of the topo- 
craphical excellence of our native school. 
No. 35. Remains of Peel Castle, Isle of 
man. HH. Gastineau. 

‘ Perplexed 

With rugged rocks, on which the raving tide, 
By sudden bursts of angry tempests vexed, 


Oft dashed.’ 
Nothing can be more amenable to refined 


feeling, than thts growing taste among the 

ainters, which diverting the stream of their 
talent into the congenial regions of poetry, 
adds new graces to these sister arts. 

The application of these lines, to the local 
scenery of our isle, creates a pictorial inter- 
est, delightful, rich, and intense, in propor- 
tion to the joint associations which poetry 
and painting are capable of raising upon the 
perceptions. 

This scene, so marked by its own romantic 
and bold features, is thus rendered doubly in- 
teresting. The effect of the picture is strik- 
ingly grand, and demonstrates the ardour 
with which Mr. Gastineau has studied, to 
merit this honorable testimony of his merit. 

No. 113. The Penance of Jane Shore, in 
the old Cathedral of St. Paul, London, A.D. 
1483; C. Wild. 

‘In conclusion, she was laid into Ludgate, 
and by the Bishop of London, put to open pe- 
inance for incontinency, going before the cross 
n procession upon a Sunday, with a taper in 
her hand, in which, though she were out of all 
array, save her kirtle only, yet went she in 
countenance and pace demure, so fair and 
lovely, and withal so womanly, that many who 
hated her course of life, yet pitied her coarse 
usage, and were not a little grieved to see her 
misery.’—-Sir Thomas More. 

We congratulate the society on the display 
of subjects thus treated, wherein topographi- 
cal fidelity is made to cc rrespond with the 
veritable facts of history. This very interest- 
ing composition records two circumstances 
that awaken the memory of past events, with 
that rich train of thought which at once carries 
us to the olden times. The cathedral of the 
ancient metropolis, thus raised before us by 
the graphic power of art, so many years after 
its destruction in the memorable fire of Lon- 
don, with that architectural identity, too, 
which we owe to the professional researches 
of Mr. Wild alone, could not fail to excite 
due interest among the lovers of antiquity. 

he introduction of this scene, so pathetically 
ascribed by the pen of the great Sir Thomas 
mre 's a point of our domestic history, 

ch associates so entirely with this grand 
ee subject, that it is not possible to 
th wit outemotion. W ho, that has read 
ie tale of this penitent fair one, having 
hristian charity, that has not involuntarily 

€xclaimed—poor Jane Shore! 
a desire to be numbered with those 
ater a on matters of virtu are not 
yn bcd ie een of any particular 
ideal of hearsay : -€ can revel in the beau 
ighest flights of the po- 








etic, and can alike delight in the sober prose 
of painting. 

In topographical composition, we look for 
truth, and in the works of this artist, we seek 
it not in vain. The many recondite works 
on architecture, which have proceeded from 
the pencil of Mr. Wild, have given us no 
small degree of pleasure for a succession of 
years. Of late, our gratification, which has 
kept pace with his improvement, has been 
greatly augmented, and the many magnifi- 
cent scenes which he has added to the in- 
creasing stores of topographical painting, 
which he has so faithfully depicted, during 
his travels abroad, have contributed largely 
to that popular interest, which is daily in- 
creasing among the enlightened patrons of 
the British school. 

The want of space obliges us to postpone 
our further notice of this delightful exhibition 
to the next number. 





LAWRENCE’S ADDRESS TO THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY. 
AFTER some interesting remarks on the state 
of the arts in the middle ages, Mr. Lawrence 
proceeds :— 

‘In the eighteenth century, it was difficult 
to find an artist who aspired to originality. 
Those who excelled their associates were 
merely distinguished as faithful copyists. 
Casts of the productions of Bernini and of his 
foilowers were substituted in the academies 
for the models of ideal beauty. In Venice, 
the artists had almost been remarkable for 
gaudy splendour rather than for elegant sim- 
plicity, and the decline of commerce had 
withdrawn, in a great degree, the patronage 
by which they had been sustained. Ina 
small town of the states of this republic was 
born, in 1757, Antonio Canova. Though 
his first years were passed in an obscure situ- 
ation, the pursuits of his early life were, in 
some measure, connected with his future pro- 
fession. His ancestors had been for genera- 
tions marble-cutters in the village of Pas- 
sagno. Under the direction of his grandfa- 
ther, Canova made considerable progress in 
the mechanical department of his art. Two 
years’ instruction from those, who then sus- 
tained the best reputation among the sculptors 
of Venice, completed the assistance for which 
he was indebted to the advice of others. Re- 
solved to free himself from the shackles which 
bound his contemporaries to vile mediocrity, 
Canova determined no longer to imitate the 
miserable productions of the decline of the 
art; but, while he was indefatigable in his 
studies from the antique which the Venetian 
academy furnished, he made simple nature 
his principal guide. Anatomy he pursued as 
essentially connected with the profession of 
his choice, and in this science he was far 
from confining himself to a theoretical know- 
ledge. Aware that mechanical superiority 
could do little for an artist in a pursuit in 
which lofty feelings and poetic imagination 
are requisite to inspire the sentiments to be 
delineated by the chisel, he cultivated the col- 
lateral branches of science and literature. 

‘Canova opened his studio at the age of 
sixteen, and his earliest productions obtained 
for him the first place among the sculptors of 





his native state. In his twenty-third year he 
became permanently settled at Rome; and, 
as nature had always been his instructress, he 
had no false principles to unlearn. But such 
was the assiduity with which he applied to 
the study of “ the calm heroic” of the ancient 
models, that his first work, while he was yet 
a guest in the,palace of the Venetian ambas- 
sador, was unwersally pronounced “ the most 
perfect that Rome had seen for ages.”” The 
life of Canova was devoted to the art with 
which his name will be associated in history. 
‘« His statues,” as he himself observed, “ were 
the sole proof of his civil existence.” When 
Italy was aroused from the slumbers of ages, 
to Canova was assigned the high distinction 
of supplying, with his own sculpture, the va- 
cancies in the Vatican occasioned by the re- 
moval of the prodigies of Grecian art. 

‘On the re-establishment of the old go- 
vernments, the degree of proscription against 
learning and genius was not immediately is- 
sued. The Emperor of Austria did not then 
announce that “ he wanted not learned men 
but only faithful subjects ;” nor were the 
princes, who yield implicit obedience to the 
mandates of the Holy Alliance, at once call- 
ed on to adopt similar principles in the in- 
ternal administration of their governments. 
Canova was invested by the sovereign Pon- 
tiff with the title of ‘‘ inspector-general of the 
fine arts,” an office chiefly valuable from hav- 
ing been created by Leo X. in favour of Ra- 
phael. He was soon afterward enrolled “ in 
the golden volume of the capitol ;” but, when 
Marquis of Ischia, he forgot not that it was 
to the talents of the artist he owed his dis- 
tinction. In taking his armorial bearings 
from his earliest works, he acknowledged his 
obligations to his first patron, for whom the 
statues of Orpheus and Eurydice were exe- 
cuted. The revenue of the marquisate was 
exclusively appropriated to institutions for 
the improvement of the arts. An object 
worthy of the expenditure of his fortune was 
the church, which Canova, at the time of his 
death, was engaged in erecting in his native 
town. While the edifice was to afford a spe- 
cimen of the chastest architecture, the sculp- 
tor proposed to adorn the interior with his 
own transcendent productions. When an 
artist so far surpasses his contemporaries as 
to silence the clamours of rivals, we can en- 
tertain little doubt of the sentence which im- 
partial posterity will announce.’ 
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VARIETIES. 


CLP LOD? 


The new National Scotch Church, Regent 
Square, Gray’s Inn Lane, which is now near- 
ly completed, will be opened on Friday, May 
11, when the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, of Glas- 
gow, will preach, and the Rev. Dr. Gordon 
and the Rev. E. Irving take the other parts 
of the service. After which, there will be a 
dinner at the Freemason’s Tavern. We shall 
take an early opportunity of giving some ac- 
count of the structure, which is a handsome 
specimen of Gothic architecture. 

The first stone of the new London Univer- 
sity will be laid on Monday, at three o'clock, 
by the Duke of Sussex. It is expected that 
a part of the building will be complete in 
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about a year and ahalf. When finished, the 
fabric will be one of the grandest and most 
extensive public buildings in the metro- 
pols. 

ihe Pledge of Priendship, we understand, 
wall take its station among the forth-coming 
annuals as a miscellany of erigipal composi- 
tions, by the most eminent writers of the 
day; very superior embellishments are in 
hand by Davenport, Romney, Warren,Cook, 
&c., from designs by Stothard, Corbould, 
Wright, Fielding, &c , and it promises to 
rank high among the Christmas presents of 
1828. 

The Hon. Fred. De Roos, R.N., is pre- 
paring for publication a Personal Narrative 
of his Travels in the United States, with some 
important remarks on the state of the Ame- 
rican maritime resources. 

A translation of some some of the most 
popular fairy tales, from the German, is in 
the press, they will be illustrated by Crunk- 
shank. 

Preparing for publication, the Newtonian 
System of Philosophy, explained by familiar 
objects, in an entertaining manner, for the 
use of young persons, by Tom Telescope. 

There was a crowded attendance,on Thurs- 
day evening, at the Concert in Arundel Street, 
and the performances received very deserved 
applause. Two or three pieces were rap- 
turously encored, among which was the over- 
ture to Der Freischutz, which we scarcely 
remember to have heard performed in a more 
brilliant style. 
ls Shortly will be published, Mrs. Leslie and 
her Grandchildren, a tale, embellished with 
an elegant frontispiece, from a design by 
Wright. 








UNIVERSITY NOTICES. 


CPA L LLL LT 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFER MENTS. 


The Rev. J. T. James, formerly student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, to the bishopric of Calcutta. 


The Rey. N. Barnes, M.A., rector of Richmond, to 
be domestic chaplain to the Right Hon. Mary Hen- 
rietta Juliana, Countess Dowager of Chichester. 

The Rev. G. F. Tavell, M. A. late fellow and tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, to the rectory of Great 
Fakenham, Suffolk, Patron, the Duke of Grafton, 

The Rev. W. Mayd, M.A. to the rectory of We- 
thersfield, Suffolk. Patron, G. T. W. H. Duffield, 
Esq. of Mareham Park, Berks. 

The Rev. W.'A. Musgrave, to the rectory of Em- 
mington, Oxon. Patron, P. T. Wykeham, Esq. of 
Tythrop House, Oxon. 

The Rev. T. Stacy, of Cardiff, to the living of Gelly- 
gare, Glamorganshire. Patron, the Marquis of Bute. 

The Rev. G. Montagu, B.A., to the rectory of 
South Pickenham, Norfolk. Patron; W. L. Wiggett 
Chute, Esq. 

The Rev. A. Bayley, B. A., to the rectory of Edg- 
cott, Northamptonshire. Patron, T. Carter, Esq. of 
Edgcott. 

The Rev. H. A. Beckwith, M. A., vicar of St. Mi- 
chael le Beifry, and of the Minsters of York, to the 
vicarage of Collingham, York, void by the resignation 
ofthe Rev. C. Medhurst. Patroness, Mrs. Wheeler, 
widow of the late G. H. Wheeler, Esq., of Otterden 
Place, Kent, and of Sedstone Hall, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. J. Kempthorne, B. A., to the vicarage of 
Wedmore, Somerset. Patron, the Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. 

The Rev. C. R. Smith, M.A., to the perpetual 
curacy of Withiel- Florey, Somerset. Patron, Sir 
T. B Lethbridge, Bart. 
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Day 22 Holes! so. State of 
ofthe (22/25/54) S53 | _the 
Mouth. |2 532/25) 4 >> | Weather. 
oe j= Ten | 
April 20 | 41 | 47 | 45 || 29 69] Cloudy, 
seve 21 | 44149] 44/1... 54] Rain. 
eevee 22 | 42 | 44 | 38 '.. 70]! Cloudy. 
covee 23 | 38 41 | 87 || .. 69) Cloudy. 
veces 24 | 41 | 45 | 33 ||... 57] Hail. 
veuee 25 | 41/50/35 || .. 80) Fair, 
sna 2 | 42/51/40 | 30 30! Fair. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a letter from J. D. We cannot 
answer it otherwise than by saying, we are unable to 


judge of his efficiency without a specimen. 


Several poetical communications have been re- 
ceived; but as we have a great deal of patience in 
reading them, our correspondents must follow our 
example, and learn the same virtue. 

R.’s Satire is animated and poetical, but is it not 
too personal? 








Works Just PusB.LisHeD: Ellis’s Original Letters, 
Second Series, four vols. @2. 8s.—Authentie Details 
of the Waldenses, 12s.—Odd Volume, Second Series, 
10s. 6d.—Murphy’s Beauties of the Court of Charles 
II, No. I. #4. 4s.--German Fairy Tales, 43.—Dyer’s 
Academic Unity, 7s.—Adventures of Naufragus, 83.— 
Crowe on Versitication, 4s. 6d.—Karmath, an Arabian 
Tale, 3s.—Thackeray’s Life of the acl of Chatham, 
two vols. 4to. £3. 12s.—Crossman’s Sermons. 








SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY 


the PUBLIC, from Nine in the Morning till Dusk. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
D. T. EGERTON, Secretary. 
N.B. Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, Is. 


; THE TWENTY-THIRD 
FXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW 
OPEN, at the Gallery, 5, Pall-Mall East, every Day 
from Nine till Seven. 
Admittance, One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence, 
CHARLES WILD, Secretary. 


Just published, in 4to. price £2. 12s. 6d., on royal 
paper, £4. 4s. 
COLLECTION of PAPERS RELAT- 
ING to the THAMES QUAY; with HINTS for 
some further Improyements in the Metropolis, illus- 
trated by Seven Explanatory Plates. 
By COLONEL TRENCH, M.P. 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond 
Street. 

















Just published, price 3s. 


A LETTER on the GOVERNMENT of 
4 the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, and on certain 


Events which have occurred there of late Years, | 
under the Administration of LORD CHARLES | 


| deemed impracticable. 
Writer’s and Student’s Assistant.’ 








SOMERSET, addressed, most respectfully, to EARL ' 


BATHURST. 


By LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR RUFANE DONKIN. , 


Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond 
Street, of whom may be had, 

A Map of the New Settlement. 
10s. 64. 


On Monday, May 7th, will be published, in 4to. 
price €1. lls. 6d., or on royal paper, #2. ds. 
RACTICAL HINTS onthe GENERAL 
MANAGEMENT of COLOUR ina PICTURE, 

illustrated by coloured Specimens, from the celebrated 
Masters of the Venetian, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 
By JOHN BURNET. 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond 
Street, of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Practical Hints on Composition in Paint- 
ing. Second Edition. Price }5s. : 
Practical Hints on Light and Shade in 
Painting. Price 18s. 

A few copies of the India proofs remain unsold, 

price #1. lls. 6d. 
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NEW WORKS. 
In the press, will be published next week, price }, 
_ _ Stitehed, and 1s. 3d. bound, = 
TPeuUL CHILD’S FIRST MEANING 
BOOK, on a plan entirely new, and hitherto 
By the Author of * The 
it , ; Also, 

The French Verbs, Arranged on a new 
System. By the Author of ‘ The Freiuch Genders 
Taught in Six Fables, the TENTH edition of which is 
now on sale. Price Is. 6d. 

Printed for W. R. Goodluck, 80, Cornhill. 





CUVIER’S NATURAL HISTORY. 

This day was published, in Five large Volumes, em. 
bellished with upwards of Two Hundred superior 
Engravings, by Landseer, Griffith, and others 
chietly from living Animals, price in extra boards, 
demy 8vo. #7. 4s.; royal 8vo. 10. 163.; royal Syo. 
with Plates accurately coloured €14.83s.; demy slo. 
with proofs on India paper €14. 8s. ; 

Hit ANIMAL KINGDOM, arraneed 
in conformity with its Organization, by the Bares 

CUVIER, Member of the institute of France, &r., 

The Class MAMMALIA, with specific descriptions 

by EDWARD GRIFFITH, F.A.S. L.S. CHARLES 

HAMILTON SMITH, F.R.S. L.S., &c. and Ep- 

WARD PIGEON, Esq. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave. Maria Lane. 
The Subscribers to the Work are informed that with 

the Twelfth Part, now published, Title-pazes, &c., 

and directions for Binding the Volumes are given. 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKsS., 
Just published, 3s. 6d. bound, 


REEK DELECTUS; or First Lessons 
in Greek Construing, adapted throughout to the 


Rules of Syntax of the Eton Greek G:ammar, Rule 
by Rule: followed by an Appendix of choice Sen- 


YHE 
tences, a Directrix, and a Clavis Verborum. By 
T of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY to | rum. By 


T.C. W. EDWARDS, M.A. 

*,* In this Book, the Examples are truly appro- 
priate, easy of construction, highly illustrative of the 
idiom and genius; of the Greek language, and rise in 
a inanner gradually one above another so as to lead 
beginners, by an imperceptible advance, engiginzly 
upward to an acquaintance with the best and highest 
authors. By the same Author, 

The Eton Latin Grammar, with the addi- 
tion of many useful Notes and Observations ; and 
also of the accents and quantity; together witb an 
entirely new version of ail the Latin Rules and Ex- 
amples. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. bound, 

Latin Delectus; or First Lessons in Con- 
struing, adapted throughout to the Rule: of Syntax of 
the Eton Latin Grammar, Rule by Rule, with a Di- 
rectrix, a Clavis Verborum, and Clavis of Proper 
Nimes. .. Second Edition. By IT. C. W. Edwards, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. bound. 

‘his Work is confessedly the best elucidation of 
tle Eton Rules of Syntax that has yet appeared, and 
furms the most useful, because to beginners the most 
intelligible, Introduction to Latin Construing. 

A Key to Edwards’s Latin Delectus, for 
the Use of Persons studying without a Master, may 
be had by private Application. 4s. boards. | 

Sententiz Selecte ; or, Select Latin Sen- 
tences for Progressive Lessons in Latin Construing: 
being a Sequel to Edward,’s Latin Delectus, and & 
convenient Class-Book for the middie Forms of 
Schools. 2s. 6d. bound. 

This Book consists of genuine Maxims, Precept, 
Histories, and Anecdotes, culled from the works of 
the purest Latin Prose Writers, and divided into Six 
Sections or Parts, so as to form Progressive Lessons 
in Construing, for Boys who have gone through the 
Delectus, and are tolerably conversant with the Rules 
of Syntax. In every word of more thantwo Syllables, 
the quantity of the Penult ts marked to regulate the 
pronunciation; and the work is altogether ag 
professes to be—a convenient Class-Book for the 
middle Forms of Schools. , ‘ 

The Latin Reader; from the Fifth German 
Edition. By Frederic Jacobs, Professor of Anciert 
Literature, at Gotha; Editor of Grout Anthology, the 
Greek Reader, &c. &c. 3s. bound. 

*.* A Second Part of the LATIN READER, by 
Professor Jacobs, with Notes by Mr. Edwaids, 13! 
the press. ' 

fone ne : printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marsha!!, 

| Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Street. 
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This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8d.; or 1s. post free. 
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